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NEWS OF TITE WEEK, 


——~.>——_ 
HERE is always a lull after the elections, and this time it has 
set in with unusual severity. The politicians have gone abroad 
or become hoarse, no one is speaking, and it is almost bad taste to 
make a political allusion. Men of science and men who bet have 
talked a little about the Atlantic telegraph cable, Mark Lane and 
the public have been much interested in the sudden fall of the 
thermometer some twenty degrees in one day, geographers read 
attentively the accounts of war on the Plate, and mothers 
have shuddered a little at the deeds of Charlotte Winsor, but the 
political world is dull, the most important event recorded being 
the resolution passed by a Commercial Conyention at Detroit in 
favour of the Reciprocity Treaty, and the most exciting dispute 
as to the arithmetical capacity of the polling clerks who declared 
Mr. Pope Hennessy defeated for Queen’s County. So complete 
indeed is the absence of news, that a politician is creditably re- 
ported to have been seen reading the speeches made at an election 
of proctors for Convocation. 





A great Commercial Convention was held at Detroit, in Michi- 
gan, on the 10th of July. It was attended by delegates from 
most of the Boards of Trade in the United States, and by repre- 
sentatives from British America, the total number present being 
little under six hundred. The voting appears to have been taken 
by States, each State having as many votes as it has electoral dis- 
tricts, and the discussions lasted four days. The Canadians did 
not vote, but did speak, Mr. Howe, of Nova Scotia, being admit- 
ted to have made the best speech, and the Americans finally came 
to three somewhat inconsistent resolutions. First, that the people 
could only be enabled to bear a high taxation by a strictly pro- 
tectionist policy which could “secure labour its profit” ; secondly, 
that a ship canal ought to be dug from Lake Ontario to Lake 
Erie ; and thirdly, that the President ought, when the Reciprocity 
Treaty expired, to make another with the same objects, but 
securing to Americans the free navigation of all British American 
rivers. No unkindly feeling was expressed towards Canada, and 
the leading papers of the Union, the Tribune and other strongly 
Protectionist journals excepted, decidedly endorse the opinion of 
the Convention. 


The Russian cattle pest has, it appears, been imported into 
England, and is producing the greatest alarm. It is a catarrhal 
affection, producing a purulent humour, which has a tendency to 
work outwards, is highly contagious, and nearly always fatal. It 
first appeared in London last week, and within a few days the 
cowkeepers had lost 30,000/. It has since appeared in the Essex 
Marshes, in Lambeth, at Portsmouth, and in the Midland Counties, 
though the last two instances are doubtful. ‘The only remedies are 
the seclusion of the infected animals or instant slaughter, and the 
keepers are calling on Government to create by order in Council 
an official inspectorate, with compulsory powers. Strict orders 
have been issued to examine all animals imported, but more than 
this is required, more especially if it be true, as affirmed by a con- 
temporary, that the meat of the diseased animals is sold at a cheap 
rate to the London sausage-makers. One such instance at least 
has been detected in Homerton, and the sausage-maker fined 51. 
with costs. It will be necessary, if the practice continues, to 


increase these fines till bad meat, even if obtained gratis, will not 
pay. 





The great mortality from this disease has hitherto been among 
cows kept in London, and it is necessary to mention that there 
seems little chance of its infecting the milk. One of the first 
symptoms of its appearance is the total loss of the supply of milk, 
and inquiries are now being made by scientific men as to the 
possibility of milk being tainted. It is believed there is none, 
and the disease cannot be communicated to human beings. 
Should it spread northwards, however, the losses will be frightful, 
more especially as it is not yet clear that it cannot be communi- 
cated to horses, which are, however, more easily isolated. We 
trust the severity of the plague in London will ultimately lead to 
the legislative suppression both of intramural dairies and intra- 
mural slaughter-houses. 


All through the week the progress of the Great Eastern, with 
the Atlantic cable on board, has been watched with the keenest 
interest, but on Wednesday there was evidently a hitch. On 
Thursday it had not been removed, and on Friday the most 
hopeful began to despair. The great ship was at noon on Wed- 
nesday in 51 N.L. and 39 W.L., when signals ceased, which have 
not since been renewed. According to the Times the tests show 
«dead earth,” i. e., either the cable has broken or the wire has 
been laid bare, an accident fatal to any hope of completing the 
undertaking this year. It is possible in the worst event that the 
cable may be recovered, but underwriters are said to be refusing to 
assure shares at 75 per cent. ‘The truth seems to be that the under- 
taking is too great for the present condition of electrical science, 
and the world must wait awhile. Before 1870 the land line, vid 
St. Petersburg, Siberia, and Behring’s Straits, will be in communi- 
cation with Washington, and replies to questions have in one 
instance been received from Tobolsk within an hour and a half. 





The audience at the last performance of L’A/ricaine at Covent 
Garden on Saturday found a greater sensation awaiting them at 
its conclusion than even the practicable ship or the upas tree. It 
was neither more nor less than a brief and startling announce- 
ment that the Royal Italian Opera had been taken by a company, 
that Mr. Gye would act as general manager, and that arrange- 
ments had been made for purchasing the rights of Earl Dudley 
in Her Majesty’s Theatre. Everybody at once jumped to the 
conclusion that an operatic millennium had arrived, and that Mr, 
Costa and Signor Arditi would rush into each other's arms and 
exchange batons. But a few days afterwards Mr. Mapleson an- 
nounced with dignified suavity that he had a slight interest in the 
affair, and had no intention whatever of abandoning it. He 
should carry on his operatic performances at Her Majesty's Theatre 
as long as he had the lease. So the matter stands. We do not 
believe a monopoly would be for the interest of the public. With 
Covent Garden and Her Majesty’s in its hands, rivalry would not 
only be difficult, but impossible, and the proposed manager of 
the new company has never shown himself unduly fond of 
novelty, even when Mr. Mapleson has been pressing him closest. 
sut as long as the latter has the lease of Her Majesty's and his 
present company, we doubt the probability of his giving them 
up. 

The special correspondent of the Times has convinced himself by 
careful inquiry that the stories of the treatment of the Northern 
prisoners by the South were true. He has seen and conversed 
with victims of the South, and believes that in the Libby prison, 
close to Mr. Davis's house, the prisoners were literally starved, that 
boxes of food were sent by their friends, but the authorities re- 
fused to distribute them, and ‘the prisoners died from hunger 
in sight of plenty.” At Andersonville, 15,000 Northern prisoners 
lie buried, all dead of fever and hunger, having been kept “on a 
piece of land without even a tent to cover them, with a tropical sun 
beating on their heads, and without food enough given them to keep 
a dog alive.” It is for permitting this, which he could have stopped 
by an order of two lines, that, says the writer, the North hungers 
for the execution of Mr. Davis. The truth about this war will 
penetrate England at last, and people recognize among other things 
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that it is possible to be on the side which “ society ” opposes, and 
be nevertheless in the right. 





There isa Mr. G. M. Hicks somewhere in Bloomsbury, who, 
we take it, is about as sensible, kindly, and practical a philanthro- 
pist as exists in England. ‘This gentleman and his wife have 
organized in Woburn Buildings, Clare Market, a daily dinner for 
sick children, who are provided in a pleasant room with a full and 
healthy meal. About twenty-five children, all ricketty, or cripples, 
or more or less ill, are here fel at twelve o'clock on good 
food, under the careful supervision of a matron, and amid 
pleasant sights and sounds. The effect on the children, half of 
whom are perishing for want of nourishment, is said to be extra- 
ordinary, and the entire cost of the place is under 237/. a year. 
One poor lad, says the Builder, had at first to be carried in a 
cripple, then hobbled in on irons, and now walks in, sickly but 
independent, the cure being mainly due to the food. Whatever 
else is doubtful, feeding sick children properly in a lightsome roo, 
while a box plays musical tunes, can by no possibility be dubious, 


and Mr. Hicks deserves, though he does not want, credit for a | 


thought of which Christ would have approved. 


Of all the Southern States Virginia appears least disposed to 
submit either to re-union or emancipation. A majority in her 
new Legislature are Secessionists, and the judge of the Civil 
Court, Alexandria, has recently refused to receive the testimony 
of a coloured witness, and without hearing him ordered the pro- 
perty of the coloured defendant to be seized. The Commissioner 
of Freedmen ordered the ease to be transferred to his own tribunal, 
and on the judge refusing to obey placed aimilitary guard over the 
sufferer’s property, It is more than probable that the judge will 
be supported by the Legislature, and that the President will in 
the end be compelled to modify his policy, and either control the 
States for a time by military force, or subject the elections torestric- 
tions more effective than an oath which is being rapidly taken by 
the whole population. Considerable difficulty, too, is experienced 
in controlling the paroled soldiery, who both in Virginia and 





Tennessee seck causes of quarrel with men in Federal uniform. | 


President Johnson has announced his determination to support 
Governor Pierpoint, the Federal Governor of Virginia, who is, 
apparently from his Unionist ideas, exceedingly unpopular in the 


tate. 


At the last Exeter assizes Mary Jane Harris and Charlotte | 
Winsor, residing near ‘Torquay, were tried on a charge of murder- | 


ing an infant child of the latter, but the jury were unable to 
avrree, and were discharged. On the 28th July Charlotte Winsor 
was tried again, and Harris being admitted Queen’s evidence 
proved that the prisoner had offered to kill her child for } 
t7., and said she had * put by ” four children for girls whom she 
She 





named, receiving in each case a fee varying from 3/. to 5/. 
earried on murder as a business. Harris, who seems to be an evil 
but somewhat weak woman, declares that Winsor so ‘filled her 
mind up,” fascinating her as it were with the horror of her sugges- 
tions, that she consented, and on 9th February saw her take away 
the child into another room to kill, and looked in to see it die, but 
by her own account did not see it. Winsor then brought it in 
dead, and the murderess and the mother stripped it and put it into 
a box, which Winsor subsequently wanted to take to Exeter, but 


was afraid, “it had such an air on it,” and threw it away near her | 


house, where it was found. The jury believed this story, which 
was corroborated on many slight points, and tells too strongly 
against the narrator to be an invention, and brought in a verdict 


of guilty, and the judge in passing sentence of death warned the | 
We have | 


wretched woman not to look for mercy in this world. 


commented on the story in another place, and would only add here | 


that there is injustice, perhaps unavoidable, but still great, in pub- 
lishing the names of the women who employed Winsor. 
ruined for life, without the chance even of being heard. 

Prince Arthur has been “ inaugurating” another memorial to 
the Prinee Consort at Tenby. It is a marble statue 8ft. 9in. in 
height, placed upon a pedestal of 18ft., made of the grey marble of 
the locality. The Prince, who is just fifteen years and three 
months old, played his part quietly, and the most interesting in- 
cilent in the affair was a statement made by Lord Llanover. He 
said that Mr. White, Mayor of Tenby, was the lineal descendant 

' the Mr. White, also of Tenby, who rendered an important 

rvice to Henry of Richmond, first Tudor King—a statement 
worth more to the worthy mayor than a knighthood. 








A convict named Jarvis was on Tuesday tried at Croydon on 


her for | 


They are | 


the charge of stabbing a Scripture-rea ler. The man, who seem 
quiet and intelligent, and who is very ill, but who has passal 
| life of convictions, made a remarkable statement. Ife said 
| he had attacked ‘the only man in the world whom he loyal,’ 
in order to obtain a hearing and expose the horrors of penal 
| The prison at Woking he declared was full of crim, 
| but prisoners were punished when they complained. He himself 
j had been sentencel to six months’ penal diet for complaining, 
and had been awoke out of his sleep every two hours by warders, 
who would, moreover, keep the windows open when he wante] 
them shut. The jury, struck apparently by the man’s appear. 
} ance, brought him in guilty only of unlawful wounding, but the 
judge, after reserving sentence to make inquivies, allel three 
| years to his term of sentence. It is impossible to attach much 
importance to the statement of a man so repeatedly convicted, 
and it must be remembered that had he been really ill-treated he 
had the means of communicating with the outer world through the 
‘only man he loved,” the Scripture-reader into whom he thrust 
his penknife. It is more probable that he wearied of the deadly 
monotony of prison life, and took his only course to obtain a 
| momentary change. 
| There is to be a grand contest at the half-yearly meeting of the 
| Great Eastern Railway on the 24th inst. Captain Jervis, the 
deputy-chairman, intends to call for a committee of inquiry into 
| the conduct of his colleagues, the state of the permanent way, the 
| purchases of rolling stock, the mode in which dividends are made 
up, the amount of debentures, the concession of contracts, and in 
fact everything railway boards like to keep pleasant. His colleagues 
retort that he is the only dissatisfied director, which is not very 
probable, and that they have answers to all his statements, which 
is. We trust two or three Liberal shareholders with strong lungs 
intend to attend the meeting, and ask questions about Captain 
Jervis’s election for Harwich, and whether it has been in any way 
expensive to the company. 


| discipline. 





A great battle has been fought on the Parana, the grand South 
American river, commonly ealledian England, from the name of its 
estuary, the Plate. Lopez, the Dictator of Paraguay, moved by 
events related in another column, has declared war on Brazil and 
the Argentine Confederation, and on 11th June his fleet, con- 
sisting of eight steamers and six flat boats, attacked the Brazilian 
fleet of nine gunboats off Corrientes. The Paraguayans were 
assisted by a heavy battery on shore and fought splendidly, but 
| after a combat of fifteen hours they were defeated, losing all their 
flats, all but three of their steamers, and 1,700 men. ‘The 
Brazilians also suffered greatly, losing 19 officers and 300 men, and 
Lopez, moreover, 


most of their steamers being rendered useless. 
has an army below them which is erecting batteries on the 
river, and it is quite possible that the Brazilians may not be able 
to descend. One Paraguayan army still occupies Corrientes, and 
another has entered the Brazilian province of Rio Grande, and 
taken Boria. It is asserted that had Lopez won the engagement 
he would have been master of the whole valley of the Plate, have 
founded an empire, and decreed the summary extinction of slavery 
| in Brazil. 


A stringent law for the abolition of slavery is to be brought into 
That is good, but if the King will hang 
Even 


the Portuguese Cortes. 
the first colonial governor who breaks it that will be better. 
Southern slavery was endurable compared with the system which 
| prevails in the Portuguese colonies, where one of the lowest of 
races wields absolute power made cruel by the fear of resistance. 
Mr. 





The Sprague case has ended in a verdict of acquittal. 

| Sprague, surgeon, of Ashburton, was, it will be remembered, 
| accused of poisoning his wife, her mother, and his father-in-law, 
| by putting belladonna into a pie. It was proved that he had 
| said he should think nothing of poisoning them, that they were 
| all ill after eating the pie, that he had belladonna in his surgery, 
| and that Mr. Herapath found belladonna in the meat of the pie. 
| The test adopted by the chemist to prove the last fact was to 
| put a morsel of the meat into his own eye, when it dilated the 
' pupil to double its size, a well-known effect of the drug, and not a 
well-known effect of meat. ‘There was, however, no evidence to 
prove either that Mr. Sprague put any poison in the pie, or 
that he had any motive to put it, and he was acquitted. Dr. 
Ogle, of Clarges Street, suggests that rabbits eat belladonna, 
| and this particular rabbit may have eaten it, a conclusion which 
would suggest a strange amount of ill-luck on Mr. Sprague’s part, 
| but which is supported by the fact that the belladonna seems to 
jhave been not on, but ix the meat, which Mr. Herepath, with 
‘ laudable zeal for science, dropped into his own eye. 

‘ 
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The Town Council of Bradford have done something very un- 
usual in town councils—developed an idea. They are about, on 
the suggestion of the Town Clerk, Mr. Rayner, to bring a Bill 
into Parliament enabling them to establish a municipal savings’ 
bank. In this bank they will receive deposits from one shilling 
upwards, giving depositors of less than 50/. interest at 34 per 
cent., and of more town bonds paying 4 per cent. The money 
thus lent in small sums will be employed on public works, and 
as Mr. Rayner apparently calculates will supply the Council with a 
new resource, while giving the working men a new interest in 
municipal affairs. The plan has been laid before Mr. Gladstone, 
and has received his warm approval. It certainly seems a most 
sensible one, and if the Council can find remunerative work to do, 
would almost indefinitely increase the resources of the town. Even 
if spent on unremunerative work, Bradford will probably borrow 
cheaper in this way than in open market, while the depositor will 
have just the same interest in the prosperity of the town that the 
fundholder has in the prosperity of Great Britain. 


The German singing clubs, which are as numerous as the German 
villages, have resolved to hold an annual ‘‘ confederate” festival, 
and the first celebration took place at Dresden on the 22nd 
ult. The festival lasted three days, and was attended by 
20,000 singers, collected from every part of Germany, who 
were all entertained by the citizens of Dresden as guests, without 
payment. The performances took place in a vast music-hall, able 
to contain 40,000 people, and consisted chiefly of national ballads 
set to music by great composers. ‘The singers were of every 
class, ‘nobles, composers, actors, students, teachers, lawyers, 


. doctors, farmers, respectable merchants of all sorts, carpenters, 


butchers, shoemakers, tailors, and bakers,” and the festival, which 
could hardly have been organized anywhere but in Germany, passed 
off amid enthusiastic appreciation. Love of song, and power of 
song, and citizen kindliness Germany has had this long while, 
what is new is the faculty of organization on a vast scale 
developed by the gymnasts, singers, and other popular bodies, 
among a population which after fifty years of effort has not been 
able to get rid of its political demarcations. 


The remodelling of the Austrian Ministry has been completed, 
Count Belcredi being gazetted Minister of State and of Police, Count 
Larisch-Mznich Minister of Finance, and Count Mensdorff- 
Pouilly of Foreign Affairs, retaining also his rank as Premier. 
One of the first acts of Count Beleredi has been to issue a circular 
to all governors in Austria directing them to foster decentrali- 
zation, to induce their subordinates to display more tact, to adhere 
strictly to the letter and spirit of the laws, to use oral communi- 
cations instead of writing so much, to be as economical as possible, 
to let the press alone, to be impartial among nationalities, and to 
talk to each people in its own language. All these excellent pre- 
cepts are wrapped up of course in the highest official language, 
but the whole order is kindly in tone, and is considered at Vienna 
to indicate a genuine wish to conciliate the people. It is stated 
that the new Minister of Finance, unable to raise funds in any 
other mode, is urgent for the sale of the State domains, and we 
shall not be surprised if, when it comes to the point, the Govern- 
ment, Catholic as it is, should seize part of the estates of the 
Church. 

The clergy of the Archdeaconry of London have this week been 
electing two proctors to serve as their representatives in Convo- 
cation. It seems that the Archdeaconry of Middlesex elects two 
more, and the Bishop selects one of each to represent the diocese. 
He has even the power to take both proctors from one arch- 
deaconry, and so leave the other without any representatives at 
all. Some of the clergy are greatly dissatisfied with this 
arrangement, which has lasted hundreds of years, and are 
going to call a meeting to protest against it. ‘They had much 
better leave the matter alone. Politicians tolerate Convocation, as 
they tolerate anything else which is very old and very harmless, 
but there is a limit to pitying endurance of that kind, and that 
limit will be passed when either Convocation or its supporters 
attempt to interfere with anything more real than itself,—such as 
the Bishop's authority. Speeches about “ strengthening ” Convoca- 
tion do no harm, but the laity who constitute the Church do not 
intend to ‘strengthen ” an institution which first claims judicial 
power, and then condemns a man without hearing him. 

The municipal elections in France have resulted in the dismissal 
of hosts of mayors. A mayor does not lose his office if not elected 
to the municipal council, but it is usually a point of etiquette to 
resign, and the changes have this year been numerous. In one 
district, Nogent-sur-Seine, out of fifteen mayors only three have 





been returned, in Valenciennes seven have been rejected, in the 
Canton de Monteuq the same number, and so on all over the 
country. The rejections are in almost all instances political, and 
the electors are evidently beginning to use their privileges with a 
purpose. ‘They are educating themselves to vote independently 
for members of the Corps Législatif. 


Mr. Gale, who believes that he has discovered the secret of 
making gunpowder innocuous, has patented and revealed his plan. 
He mixes glass, ground very fine, with the powder in the proportion 
of four to one, and the powder will then bear to be stirred with a 
red-hot poker without exploding. There is, we believe, no question 
whatever of the facts, the only doubt being as to their value. 
Clearly the mixture will want five times the room of the simple 
powder, and even if that can be provided two or three questions 
have to be answered. How long does the powder take to sift, and 
what must it be sifted through, powder being usually wanted in 
ahurry? Will the glass shake down from the rolling of the ship, 
and will not the glaze of the powder be gradually injured, thus 
materially injuring its foree? It is stated that the invention was 
tried in 1835 by M. Piobert, a Frenchman, who employed fine 
sand, but was not found practically valuable. 


Another man has been acquitted for shooting at a trespasser. 
He was named Winter, and oceupiel some land near Croydon, 
upon which one Maynard and another entered to pull watercresses. 
Winter took up a gun and threatened to shoot them if they did 
not desist, and then, without waiting to see the effect of his 
words, fired. Sixty lead pellets, partridge shots, entered May- 
nard’s body, fortunately not killing him, and Winter was there- 
fore only tried for unlawful wounding. Even of this offence, 
however, the jury refused to convict him, believing, as in the 
Debenham case, that the gun was fired with the view of fright 
ening trespassers, If ever property is very much divided in 
England, we shall see the laws against trespass and petty larceny 
very much sharpened. These verdicts reveal precisely the state 
of feeling which makes the punishments for trespass so sharp in 
France, and makes the English lenity to larceny a pet Indian 
grievance. Small proprietors of land cannot bear to lose anything, 
and they will have the votes. 


A prospectus has been issued of the Menai Park and Hotel Com- 
pany, with a capital of 70,000/., in 10/. shares. The object of the 
company is to purchase an estate of about 80 acres, situated near 
the Menai Straits, possessing railway accommodation by means of 
the Chester and Holyhead Railway, and to convert it into pleasure- 
grounds, with the addition of a commocious hotel. About twenty 
acres of this land were laid out by the late Sir Joseph Paxton. 


The Consol market has ruled heavy during the whole of the 
week, and a fall has taken place in prices. On Saturday last the 
closing price, both for money and time, was 903 4. Yesterday the 
latest official quotations were, for money and the present account, 
893 7, for September, 90 to 903. ‘The Directors of the Bank of 
England have raised their minimum rate of discount to 4 per 
cent. The stock of bullion held by the Bank is now 14,457,6481., 
and the reserve of notes and coin has been decreased to 6,461,318/7. 


The second annual general meeting of the shareholders of the 
Land Securities Company was held on the 31st ult., the Right 
Hon. Lord Naas, M.P., in the chair. ‘The report presented stated 
that the net profits for the twelve months ending June 30, 1865, 
amounted to 2,614/. 18s. 9d., the whole of which the directors 
proposed to carry forward to the next account, 


The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 
and on Friday week were :— 
Friday, July 28. Friday, August 4. 
2 l ‘ 2uf 


PS 


Greek 


oe oe ee on 
Do. Coupons .. “ oe ee . _- ee _— 
Mexican os oe ° ee oe . 237 233 
Spanish Passive . ° . ce 29) ee 2s 
Do. Certificates ee ee _ ee 14 ist 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1855.. oe oe ee 734 wu 
- in 362.. ee oe oe 73h ee 73 
»  Consolidés., a ow oe eo 49} ee 496 


The leading British Railways left off at the following prices 
yesterday and on Friday week :— 


Friday, July 28. Friday, August 4. 

Caledonian .. oe oe ee ee o- 132 oe 1324 
Great astern ee ee se oe es 47) os 474 
Great Northern .. oe o- oe ee 11 151} 
Great Western.. .. oe oe oe o 654 oe 0) 

Do. West Midland, Oxford . oe 4 24 ee 4 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ee ee -e 1Log os i20 
Loudon and Brighton os ee oe ° lu? oe 107 
London and North-Western es - a 1224 . PPS; 
London and South-Western ee oe oe Hog oe los 
London, Chatham,aud Dover .. ee oo 395 oe 4) 
Midland <“o os oe ee ee oe 131 . Ling 
North-Eastern, Berwick .. ee ee ee Lio} ui 

Do. (ork oe ee oe oe loz Lory 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—= 
THE DETROIT CONVENTION. 


F all the delusions current in England about this Ame- 
rican war none have been so enduring and few so dis- 
astrous as the belief in the imminent danger of Canada from 
the United States. That belief at one time attained the con- 
sistency of a fixed idea, a conviction which defied all argu- 
ment, and impressed men usually indisposed to any form of 
political panic, Many Liberals, even though strongly biassed 
towards the cause of the North, believed that the Civil War 
would terminate in an invasion of Canada, that the Cabinet 
of Washington would press demands which the pride of Great 
Britain could not accept, that the victors, irritated out of 
their judgment by the hostility of the upper classes in Eng- 
land, would avenge their wrongs, real and imaginary, by an 
acquisition of territory which would make the North for ever 
supreme in the councils of the Union. The Americans, it was 
said, craved for territory, and here were provinces, cold 
indeed, but with a magnificent seaboard, and stretching up 
to the North Pole. They were enraged with England, 
and here was an opportunity of inflicting a dangerous 
wound, not indeed on her interests, but on her imperial 
pride. Above all, the Government would be compelled 
to do something with its army, those ‘‘ hordes inured for 
three years to bloodshed and to pillage,” which were about 
to be disbanded, and Canada, if not an easier, was at 
least a nearer prey than Mexico. So intense grew the 
panic that Liberal members actually discussed the possibility 
of leaving Canada undefended, a division was taken in the 
House on a resolution which had that for its secret meaning, 
and Lord Palmerston was accounted almost rash when he 
stated that England under all circumstances, and in any part 
of the world, would defend all who looked to her for defence. 
Cautious official men shared in the alarm; plans for the forti- 
fication of Canada were carefully considered, a vote was taken 
which almost implied an expected war, and promises were 
made to Canadians of pecuniary help, which we greatly fear 
have been interpreted in too large a sense. The wise scheme 
of Federation, previously only an idea, became an important 
measure, mentioned in a speech from the Throne, and hailed 
with delight by the majority of British politicians. If any 
calmer observer remonstrated, he was overwhelmed with quo- 
tations from the New York Herald about as much like the 
ideas dominant in theUnion as the articles in the Standard are 
like the ideas dominant in Great Britain, or was asked to explain 
the notice for terminating the Reciprocity Treaty, ‘‘ They hate 
us, Sir,” said the clubmen, “ and they are ready to injure them- 
selves to spite us, witness that notice, aud the Passport orders, 
and General Dix’s fierce decrees about following raiders on 
to British soil.” 

The war ended, and Canada was indefinitely safer than 
before. The Canadians, convinced like most men of our 
blood mainly by success, but really irritated by the use 
which some Southern desperadoes had made of the privilege 
of asylum, became less Southern in tone and heartily co- 
operated in protecting the sanctity of the frontier. The 
Government of Washington, which had recalled General 
Dix’s orders, and steadily professed its desire for peace as well 
as for justice, formally disclaimed all hostile projects. The 
politicians of the Union began to doubt whether after all the 
occupation of Mexico had not touched the people more nearly 
than the ‘‘unfriendliness” of Canada. The soldiery dis- 
appeared silently to their homes, secure of remunerative work, 
and anxious only for a respite from that fierce excitement 
which the native-born American feels perhaps more keenly 
than any European. The great navy was laid up in ordinary, 
or sold, or ordered off to distant stations, where American 
influence during the war had been allowed to decline, and a 
large proportion of the remaining force at the disposal of 
the Government was concentrated in Texas. The body of 
the people, soothed by the completeness of their victory, ceased 
to menace all who had criticized them, the statesmen addressed 
themselves to the heavy work of reconstruction, both among 
sections and among parties, and the trading politicians, aware 
that the South would be re-admitted, desisted from cries which 
the South was certain to disapprove. The passport order 
was cancelled, the talk of new armaments on the lakes was 
abandoned, and finally the West took up the question of the 
Reciprocity Treaty. That section to which New England is 
but “fas a fringe to a garment,” though willing to give the 
Canadians a hearty shake for their sympathy with the 
South, bad never heartily approved the notice of withdrawal. 








How could they? The trade between them and Canada had 
in nine years amounted to 91,270,000/., and the “ balance of 
trade ” during the same years—to which Americans attach 
importance though we do not, — amounted to 11,190,000/, 
Moreover, so far from Canada having profited unfairly by the 
agreement, the Americans have the full enjoyment of the 
colonial coasting traffic, while the Canadians are not allowed 
to carry a cargo entered for New York on to Philadelphia or 
Charleston. While, too, the Union exported freely through- 
out the Treaty term, the Canadians were for four whole years. 
debarred by the Union under the blockade from trading with 
one-third of the people whose traffic had been contracted for, 
Was the West to give up all this, to lose its right of using 
the St. Lawrence, and reduce itself to an abject dependence 
on the proprietors of New York canals, merely because 
Canadians had been uncivil, or to commence a war of tariffs, 
and reduce its exports one-third, and organize patrols along 
its vast frontier, and perhaps begin a border warfare between 
smugglers and custom-house agents, because Mr. Laird 
had made money by building men-of-war for the South? 
The Western men did not see it, and they called a Convention, 
attended by no less than six hundred delegates from the 
cities of the Union and the British American provinces. 
Every trade and interest were represented, and almost every 
opinion, the meeting listening quietly while letters were read 
from the Consul-General at Montreal advising them to post- 
pone the Treaty for two years, as that would compel the 
Canadians to enter the Union, and to Mr. Howe, of Halifax, 
while he declared that the Nova Scotian who advised annexa- 
tion would be hunted from the colony. They argued the 
whole question out, examined statistics, discussed the politi- 
cal results of the Treaty, analyzed plans for new canals, and 
finally resolved by an unanimous vote that “ this Convention do 
respectfully request the President of the United States to 
enter into negotiations with the Government of Great Britain, 
having in view the execution of a treaty between the two 
countries for reciprocal commercial intercourse between the 
United States and the several provinces of British Columbia, 
the Selkirk settlement, and Vancouver’s Island, based on 
principles which shall be just and equitable to all parties, and 
with reference to the present financial condition of the United 
States, and which shall also include the free navigation of 
the St. Lawrence and other rivers of British North America,” 
A resolution more creditable to the sense of American mer- 
chants—for the Canadians did not yote—was never passed. It. 
will, we believe, be accepted in its entirety by the Govern- 
ment of the Union, and in March next, when the Treaty ex- 
pires, we shall have, instead of a war, either of cannon or 
tariffs, a new and more durable bond of alliance. The very 
first action of Americans, almost before the smoke of the battle 
has cleared away, is to repudiate in the strongest and most 
practical way any intention of injuring or coercing C da, 
or through Canada, England. 

The true feeling of the freeholders, who in the last resort 
govern the Union, and who must be consulted before any 
great war is commenced, about their Canadian neighbours we 
believe to be this :—They are annoyed at the sympathy which 
Canadians showed for the South, just as we were annoyed 
at the sympathy Americans betrayed for Russia. They would 
be very pleased if the Canadians of their own free will resolved 
to enter the Union, and so extend the Republic from the 
Gulf to the Pole, leaving her, when the mirage of Mexican 
monarchy has disappeared, without a neighbour on the North 
American continent. They appreciate to the full the value of 
the mineral treasures of British America, of her fisheries, of 
her inland seas, of her hardy maritime population, and would 
most gladly add them all to the resources of the Union. 
Moreover, they are at heart convinced that in a very 
few years all these things will be added, that the 
attraction exercised by the Union is as strong as the 
law of gravitation, that the prospect of a share in a peerless 
national life, in a Government of world-wide influence and 
more than Imperial rank, will be irresistible. They look 
upon themselves as the just heirs of Canada as well as 
of Mexico, and so looking, do all they can by argument, by 
pressure, and sometimes by intrigue, to make their succession 
sure. But so regarding themselves, they have no desire to make 
their future heritage worthless, to destroy the prosperity of 
Canada, or reduce four millions of English-speaking men, with 
whom they are as nearly connected as Frenchmen are with 
Belgians, to an unwilling obedience. They have trouble 
enough on the Southern flank without reinforcing the slave- 
holders by four millions of English freemen, or placing the 
Union for which they have sacrificed so much between two 
blazing fires. They want the Canadians to increase their 
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strength, not to take strength away, and as little desire | 
¢o overrun them for the pleasure of holding them down 
as we desire to conquer a French department for the 
sake of coercing a second Ireland. They hope of course 
the Canadians will one day see the error of their ways, 
the selfishness of their isolation, but meanwhile, when Mr. 
Howe professes his loyalty in terms stronger than most 
Englishmen would use, they break out spontaneously into 
hearty cheering. Mr. Howe no doubt had peculiar claims on 
their confidence, for his son had fought in their war, but an 
audience hungering for aggrandizement would hardly applaud 
over and over again till the roof rang sentences which told 
them that aggrandizement could never be. The meeting broke 
up amidst expressions of hearty good-will, re-echoed from 
half the cities of the Union, and will, there is scarcely a doubt, 
have succeeded in recementing the commercial alliance. We 
trust it will also succeed in removing that spirit of apprehen- 
sive annoyance in which many Englishmen are disposed to 
deal with Canadian affairs. The project of Federation must 
go on of course, for Canada, be the Union friendly or unfriendly, 
has an equal right to become a nation. The volunteers must 
be organized of course, if only to establish the principle that 
the colony to be defended must do its part as well as the 
Empire which defends. But though those great projects can- 
not stop, there is no need for discussing them in a spirit of 
baseless alarm, for compelling Canada to provide against a 
danger visibly not at hand, or for conceding, as to a colony in 
extremis terms which, were the colony healthy, we should 
never grant. 





THE WAR ON THE PARANA. 


HERE is something singularly exciting to the imagination 

in this war on the Parana. A single man inheriting 
absolute power over the only native race in America who 
in our time have proved themselves capable of civilization, a 
race almost European in physique, and exempt from the curse 
of sterility which has fallen on all other Indian tribes, living 
still its own life yet capable of the organization which uses 
steam and electricity, has hurled himself and his nation upon 
powers whose territories bear to his own the relation which 
Europe bears to Switzerland. The scene of action is a region 
whose grandeur the mass of Europeans have scarcely begun to 
realize, the whole eastern side of the South American con- 
tinent, that mighty Valley of the Plate, in which, over terri- 
tories vaster than the greatest European kingdoms, the rich 
iuxuriance of tropical production flourishes under a climate in 
which Europeans can work all day in the open air. The con- 
test, the nominal objects of which we shall speedily try to 
explain, is really for the dominance of the Valley, of a country, 
that is, which could with ease support a hundred millions of 
inh: bitants, which is already the home of almost every Euro- 
per race, and which might under a progressive government 
pr. ‘ta picture of prosperity such as the world has never 
witt.-.sed, or witnessed on the Susquehanna alone. There are 
grvss-covered plains on the estuary of this river in which 
freland would be lost, mountains on its upper waters amidst 
which might nestle twenty Switzerlands, forests along its 
banks which would swallow France, valleys at its head to 
which any valley in Europe is a field. Buenos Ayres, the 
State on one side of its mouth, is one-third larger than 
Austria, and probably twice as rich in all resources save 
the men who can develope them; Uruguay, the State 
which is the immediate object of the struggle, is greater 
than the United Kingdom; and Brazil, the instigator and 
principal in the contest, is an empire with a territory equal 
to Europe, of which no man among its own people knows 
more than that it includes every climate, altitude, proJuction 
actual or potential, and form of mineral wealth. The other 
principal is not indeed so remarkable for mere bigness. 
Paraguay, its conquests from Brazil and the ‘ Missiones”’ 
being excluded, probably scarcely exceeds Great Britain in 
area, but it is inhabited by a race who can fight and build, 
who obey a single man, and that man one who has had for 
years the patience to collect a treasure, to import artillery, to 
collect steamers, to introduce skilled artificers, and to drill his 
whole nation with the single object, as we judge, of building 





‘on the Parana a mighty civilized State, a monarchy it may be, as 
Spanish Americans, who are slaves of words, denounce it, but at , 
all events a State guided absolutely by himself. This Dictator of | 
Indians marches to battle with agents who stretch out the elee- 
tric telegraph behind him, uses Indian cavalry and rifled artil- 
lery, employs bowmen and men with needle-guns, marches an 
‘army into Brazil while fighting two Republics with asteam fleet, | 
and evidently, it may be from the foolhardiness which comes 
ef absolute power, it may be from genius, considers himself a 








match for all South America combined, has already inflicted a 
blow upon Brazil which has called the head of that cumbrous 
empire personally into the field, and while expecting attack 
from its forces has dared to declare war also on the powers who 
hold his only road to the outer world, the river, in their hands. 
It is the future of a world which these three men are fighting 
out, and each one of the three is worth a moment’s glance, 
Lopez, as the only hereditary dictator yet seen in South 
America, a man trusted entirely by his people, who in March 
while creating him Captain-General, and furnishing him enor- 
mous means, passed, in their fear of losing him, a resolution 
that he should not visit his army, yet who rules them as 
absolutely as Napoleon, did he inspire the same trust, might 
rule France; Mitre, once held to forced labour on the 
roads, now Generalissimo and President of the Argentine 
Republic, with 30,000 troops at his disposal; and Pedro, 
Emperor of Brazil, a Braganza with some ability, the nominal 
lord of a vast monarchy, the greatest on earth except Russia 
in undivided territory, with a lofty ambition and Cesarist ideas, 
but hampered by a slaveholding aristocracy identical in mo- 
tives, objects, and machinery, that is in all but pluck and ability 
with the aristocracy which so recently governed the South. 

A conflict in such a region, waged by such men, is worth 
watching, even if the assailant, the Dictator Lopez, were as 
vulgar an aggressor as it suits the Zimes correspondent, 
apparently an Argentine Spaniard, to imply. It is, however, 
exceedingly doubtful whether he is the aggressor at all, 
whether he is not at this moment defending his State and 
the people committed to his charge from enemies whose single 
object is to destroy their independence. We gave on the 
25th of February an account of the origin of his quarrel 
with Brazil, which amounts in brief to this:—Brazil, as it 
stretches down its vast extent towards the southern waters of 
the Parana, marches with Uruguay, or to use the newer name 
current in the newer atlases, the Banda Oriental. The slave- 
holders of the Empire generally, and specially of the province 
of Rio Grande, want that Republic, and with it the control 
of the mighty river, and have already in defiance of 
treaties, laws, and ordinary international obligations, poured 
into it some 15,000 slaves. The ruler of Paraguay, besides 
being from instinct the advocate of frecdom, sees clearly that 
if the Banda goes the independence of Paraguay goes too, 
and fights hard, his defence of the right cause being doubt- 
less rendered easier by the collateral consideration that in 
the enormous Brazilian province of Matto Grosso, just above 
him, he may carve out an empire which Brazil never can 
regain, while could he but defeat Brazil in Rio Grande 
he might force a path to the sea, and be in part at least inde- 
pendent of his treacherous riverain allics. He had cut heavy 
slices out of the Brazilian cake when the Brazilians, who 
have, as we said, a tolerably genuine ruler at their head, 
resolved to strike straight, aud crush Lopez in the centre of 
his power. Far away from the ocean, a thousand miles up 
the Parana, or to be accurate according to atlases, its affluent 
the Paraguay, stands Assumption, the Paraguayan capital, 
and if armed steamers could reach this point the power of 
Lopez might end. The only obstacles were first the river 
itself, then the Argentine Republic, which might object to 
war steamers passing through its waters to attack a friendly 
power, and lastly, the fortress of Humaita, the great 
fortified post held by Lopez at the confluence of the 
Paraguay and Parana, and defended by the fleet. The 
first difficulty it was known could be overcome, Bra- 
zilian steamers ascending the river every month, and the 
second was not insuperable. Brazil has territory on the 
Parana, and as a riverain power had a right to send up mer- 
chantmen, which might be stretched so as to include men-of- 
war. Italso might not, and Earl Russell thought it could 
not, but the Argentine Republic was accessible to reason from 
the Brazilian side. That Power hated and dreaded Lopez, 
firstly, for his ambition ; secondly, for his constant appeals to 
Europe ; and thirdly, because it hoped to include Paraguay 
among its own possessions. *‘ Both President Mitre and Senor 
Elizalde,” writes Mr. Thornton,—a decided ‘ Argentine”’ in 
policy,—to Earl Russell, ‘‘ have at different times declared 
to me that for the present they wished Paraguay to be inde- 
pendent; that it would not suit them to annex Paraguay eren 
if the Paraguayans should wish it, but that they were unwil- 
ling to make any engagement to that effect with Brazil, for they 
did not conceal from me that whatever were their present 
views on this point, circumstances might change them here- 
after; and Senor Elizalde, who is about forty years old, said 
to me one day, though in mere conversation, that ‘ he hoped 
he should live to see Bolivia, Paraguay, Uruguay, and the 
Argentine Republic united in one Confederation, aud forming 
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a powerful republic in South America.’” If only therefore 
the Republic could be induced to allow Brazil free passage and 
refuse it to Paraguay when attacking the slaveholders of Rio 
Grande, the Brazilian fleet might penetrate to Humaita, 
silence the fortress, and steaming on to Assumption destroy 
Lopez and the free civilization of Paraguay together. It was 
induced. We have no means of describing the process, of 
showing whether this politician was convinced or that great 
official bought, but it is clear from the despatches of hostile 
diplomatists that the Argentines cordially aided the Brazilians, 
that they flatly refused Lopez permission to cross their territory 
on his way to punish the slaveholders in Rio Grande, that 
they also demanded explanations as to his presence in the 
** Missiones,”’ a territory Paraguay claims, and that in March 
last he had only two alternatives before him. He must either 
await in silence the attack of Brazil, assisted secretly by 
General Mitre,—who was at that very moment aiding a sedi- 
tious committee of refugee Paraguayans,—give up his claim 
to sovereignty over the Missiones, and allow the slaveholders 
to occupy the Banda Oriental, or he must risk a war with the 
whole Plate. He chose the bolder and it may yet prove the 
wiser course, called or coerced his people to arms—having only 
8,000 men on foot in a population of a million and a half 
coercion seems improbable—and then, immediately after a 
formal declaration of war, descending the river in his stea- 
mers with a rapidity which had all the bad moral effect of a 
treacherous surprise, he seized Corrientes, the nearest Argen- 
tine port. A desperate attempt by the Argentine forces to 
dislodge the Paraguayans failed, the invader’s soldiery refus- 
ing to accept quarter on the ground that “ they had no orders,” 
and a Paraguayan army, crossing the Argentine territory 
into the Rio Grande, gave the slaveholders a defeat at 
Boria which has called the Brazilian Emperor into the field. 
Lopez nevertheless had apparently miscalculated his strength. 
By land he was successful, but obedience will not make sailors, 
and between the 8th and 14th June the Brazilian armament 
arrived off Corrientes. It was instantly attacked by the 
Paraguayans with eight steamers and six gunboats, mount- 
ing 68 and 80-pounders, but the attack was repulsed, the 
Paraguayan Admiral losing in the conflict ‘half his stea- 
mers, all his gunboats, and seyenteen-twentieths of his men,” 
a statement which, however exaggerated, indicates at all events 
asvery severe defeat. Unless therefore he can capture the 
Brazilian squadron from the shore, which by last accounts is 
possible, the river is closed to the Paraguayan Dictator, who 
must either defend Humaita, and continue the war solely by 
land, which is his probable course, or surrender Paraguay to 
future invasion by a peace, the first item of which will be 
the erasure of his fortress. If he can defend the approach 
he may carry on the war unchecked, and even add largely to 
his dominions, neither the province of Rio Grande nor that of 
Matto Grosso being capable of defence against a chief who 
proclaims and secures freedom to the slave. But defending 
a fortress against a victorious fleet is the most serious of under- 
takings. The balance of probabilities is against Lopez, though 
why Englishmen should receive pleasure from a victory which 
will immensely increase the prestige of an empire which has 
enslaved some thousands of men enfranchised at British cost, 
will enable slavery to overrun a vast free republic, and will 
throw back a rising, indigenous civilization, we are wholly 
unable to perceive. President Lopez may be a tyrant, as his 
enemies say, though he has steadily maintained friendly 
relations with Europe, but the tyrant who has so organized 
Indians that they die rather than retreat without orders, who 
has formed a fleet in the interior of a continent, who has 
placed foreigners on an equality with his own subjects, and 
whose generals march to battle carrying wires, batteries, and 
signallers for field telegraphs, is at least as worthy of sym- 
pathy as the equally absolute Argentine, or the Braganza 
who would be absolute if he were not afraid of his slave- 
holding subjects. 





CHANCERY UPON CONFEDERATE BONDS. 


CASE of singular importance to the interests both of 
Great Britain and America was heard Jast week before 

Sir Page Wood, whose opinion did not excite quite the atten- 
tion it deserved. The point nominally raised was whether 
any property of the late Confederate Government existing in 
England belonged to the United States, but it involved the 
far more important point whether that Government was liable 
for Confederate obligations. Does the claim to property involve 
the obligation of paying debts? for if it does creditorsof the South 
may seize cash visibly belonging to the Washington Govern- 
ment. By means of taxation and voluntary contributions the 





Southern Confederacy came into possession of a quantity of cot- 
ton, not the contribution of any particular State, but the pro- 
perty of individual citizens. In order to make this cotton ayail- 
able the Government entered into contracts with respect to it 
with merchants in England, who had already supplied the Con- 
federate Government with ships, so as to enable them to carry 
on the war, and who were willing to run the risk of the 
blockade, and to obtain whatever profit they could out of the 
cargo of cotton. In this state of circumstances the war came 
toanend. Some of the cotton, having been safely carried 
out of the reach of the blockading squadrons, was already 
on its way to England. By the time of its arrival at 
Liverpool the war had ceased, and the United States Consul 
there gave notice to the consignees that they were 
required to hold the cotton for the benefit of the Go- 
vernment of the United States of America. These pro- 
ceedings gave rise to a suit before Vice-Chancellor Wood 
(which was heard last week), in which the United States of 
America sought as plaintiffs to gain possession of the entire 
cargo, upon the ground that they were entitled, as represent- 
ing the so-called Government of the Confederate States, to all 
its property which existed in specie, and that as the Confede- 
rate States were in the position of rebels and wrongdoers, 
they could not confer any right to their cotton upon the Eng- 
lish merchants who, at the time when the dealings with the 
late Government took place, were well aware of the rights of 
the Government of the United States and of the rebellion of 
the South. ‘The Vice-Chancellor had decided that the United 
States of America were clearly entitled to the cotton, but he 
reserved his final opinion till a later stage of the suit, as to 
whether or not they were bound to recognize the claims aris- 
ing out of the contracts made by the de facto Government 
with the English merchants. He hinted, however, that his 
strong opinion was, that the benefit of the cargo of cotton could 
only be obtained by the Government of the United States, upon 
condition of their making good the expectations of the English 
merchants. 

This case has an interest to every holder in England of 
property in specie which previously belonged to the Govern- 
ment of the Confederate States. It touches to some extent 
the position of the shareholders in the Confederate Cotton 
Loan. The points raised are also worthy of the attention of 
the general reader. It must be considered as a settled prin- 
ciple in the comity of nations (so far as any of the rules 
which regulate the obligations of States can be considered 
as settled) that when a conquering power overcomes a country 
where, during the struggle, there has been a de facto Goveru- 
ment, the new government acquires all the rights, public and 
private, which previously belonged to the government which 
has been superseded. If a rebellion has proceeded to such 
a point as to possess a regular executive, which exercises 
authority and receives submission, the rights which such a 
Government has acquired during the struggle would follow the 
same rule as if it had throughout been freed from any obligations 
towards the conquerors. On the crushing of the rebellion, no less 
than under a treaty of peace, the private rights of the citizens 
would revive, and such property as had been acquired by the 
de facto government during the interregnum would vest in 
the old authority which was restored. These results would 
follow from the simple fact that during the rebellion there 
had been a de facto government. Whether therefore the 
cotton in question was supplied to the Confederate Govern- 
ment by private individuals or by the Confederate States 
separately would not be material, in considering the right of 
the United States Government to appropriate and claim all 
the rights of the de facto Government. It was argued in the 
recent case that, inasmuch as the cotton in question had been 
stored in Texas before its shipment to England, it belonged on 
the cessation of the war to the State of Texas. But it must 
be recollected that the Government of the United States 
claimed this cargo, not because it formerly belonged to par- 
ticular rebellious citizens or States, but because it formed part 
of the public property of the de facto Government of the 
Southern Confederation. What we have to consider is 
whether the same principles apply in the case of foreigners, 
who, conscious of the state of rebellion, and warned by the 
laws of their own countries and the acts of their own Govern- 
ments against actively assisting either of the combatants, wil- 
fully choose to assist the de facto Government in the prosecu- 
tion of the struggle with money or other supplies of equal 
value. This is a grave question of policy as well as law 
which is raised in the case now pending. If the war had 
been between independent States the difficulties now arising 
would have been expressly solved by the treaty of peace, but 
in the case of a rebellious portion of a nation brought to sub- 
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It is| still less where the enemy have been rebels, to observe and 
a matter of fact that we always as a nation refused to | carry into effect contracts the avowed object of which was to 
recognize wag Be erage 2 a to S —_ of — direct assistance gag omg pd — 
opening up diplomatic relations wi em. We therefore | This is common sense. e believe it will be found to 
ne vatherined any British subject to deal with that Govern-| be in accordance with the principles of equity—a system 
ment as = a spe rete = | pape eens — — — the a yg, i by a great 
to enter into any public contracts with such an administration, | lawyer to the common law, of “the perfection of common 
they did so with the full knowledge that at any moment the | sense.” , 
old Government might be restored, and we doubt whether the 
most sanguine advocate of State rights in this country ever ‘ 
contemplated that the Government of the United States would THE AUSTRIAN PROPOSAL. 
in such an event be bound to adopt the public obligations into plete have sometimes an irony almost as visible as if it 
which their predecessors had entere1, with the express object were embodied in words, and the settlement of the 
of increasing the resources necessary for the continued prose- | Schleswig-Holstein question reported this week suggests their 
cution of the war.” It is true that as soon as the North} most ironical mood. Everybody concerned is more or less 
blockaded the Southern ports we recognized the position of | injured, or disappointed, or humiliated in the face of the 
the rebels as belligerents. But this step was taken to pro-| world. The statement, which comes through — and has 
tect our own shipping on the high seas. The Southern! not been denied as Reuter’s statements when erroneous 
Confederation had a fleet of ships of war afloat ready | usually are, is that Austria, weary of giving way before con- 
at any moment to attack our merchant shipping, and to | stant insult, has submitted a final proposal to the Cabinet of 
convert our ships to their purposes. The Queen’s proclama- | Berlin. With a humility we can scarcely believe she sur- 
bon — 7 of t pacongeg a sige La in a renders —- - if nena ag “e? ee fought to 
said, ‘‘ We shall treat you as belligerents, although we know | secure, the claims of the lesser powers she has always pro- 
that you are rebels, in order that the ordinary restraints which tected, the pretensions of the Duke she has always favoured, 
international law approves in your ports and ours may be im- | the independence of the Duchies she has always maintained, 
posed upon your men-of-war. “ But we did not thereby engage | the marine leadership of which she has hitherto been so proud. 
that, upon the restoration of peace, we would protect in our | In return, she is simply permitted to retire from a territory 
courts of justice all the contracts which had been entered into | where her Commissioner is defied by her ally, where she can- 
by the de facto Government in the South and our own mer- | not protect an editor, or authorize a meeting, and where the 
chants, and which were of a public character. It is said that | inhabitants petition her for the assistance which, though 
the ae ys ery by oe ~ oe _ —". are Par pose by Le 2-44 > _ — 
gave notice oreigners that they were at liberty to enter | to afford. is affirmed that the Kaiser has offered to give 
into such engagements as they thought fit with the individual | up his co-proprietary rights, to suffer Prussia to retain Kiel and 
citizens in the South and with the Government there, and it | Rendsburg, and to allow any other seizure of territory, provided 
is argued that inasmuch as blockade-running is not malum in| he himself receives compensation in Silesia. Moreover, he 
se (as Lord Westbury recently decided) the property in a cargo | will recognize the Duke of Oldenburg, oe er favoured 
of cotton which, owing to the inefficiency of the blockade, the | by Berlin—and St. Petersburg—as Duke of Schleswig- 
United States Government allowed to reach this country, | Holstein, and will allow the Prussian proposals as to the 
became effectually vested in the consignees who received it, | marine inscription, and the post-office, and the electric tele- 
and that it was not lawful in them to pursue it in their hands | graph, to be settled by treaty between the new Duke and 
by — of oman “a po ego gpa eA that if = — Only ~ —y- of I — —- = ons 
proceedings were lawful the relation which would necessarily | must promise to be a good boy and not to ask for more 
have arisen as between the executive of the Southern Con- | must not, in diplomatic language “ at any future time revert 
federation and the merchants must also be fixed upon the con- | to the scheme of annexation.” There is, we imagine, little 
sciences of the restored Goverament. We do not think that | chance that this offer will be rejected by the Prussian court, 
the existence of the blockade, or the legal right of private | for short of the direct annexation for which it hoped, and in 
oo —. ag" ve eae as yet each = 4 is —— ~ ernest rah — ane. 
other, has anything to do with the matter, now that the war | thing Herr von Bismark has ventured to ask. He promise 
has ceased. The simple question is whether the United States | in Parliament to keep Kiel, and Prussia has kept it, and with 
Government, to whom it is admitted the ownership in the | it the right to construct, maintain, and command the future 
cotton belongs, is bound to give effect to the lien upon it) German fleet. He has, ever since the Duke of Augustenburg 
created by the displaced de facto Government to an English | refused to cede away rights of which he was not possessed, 
— in ei — msi — by a “aa 8 - — of the gee ge mee | — gs 
owards the prolongation of the struggle. is a question | is to be seated as Sovereign of Schleswig-Holstein. He has 
of comity, and not of municipal law. We trust that when | always demanded the right to levy a maritime conscription 
the matter is argued again before the Vice-Chancellor | for the future fleet, to regulate the telegraph, and to control 
he will be disposed to change the view which he now enter- | the post, and Prussia has doubtless obtained them all, for the 
tains, and to hold that the English merchants who, in defiance | Duke of Oldenburg cannot resist. Indeed, we are not quite 
of the spirit, if not of the letter, of the law and of the/ certain that she has not obtaincd a great deal more, for 
Queen’s proclamation, deliberately assisted the Confederate | although Austria demands compensations for any slices cut 


in the prosecution of the war, are not entitled to pay them- | out of Schleswig, say, for example, the islands, she does not 
selves out of what is admitted to be the property of the | demand compensation for cessions which Oldenburg may be 
| induced to make. There has been a great deal of talk in 


Government of the United States. 
If this should not be the ultimate decision, the holders of | Germany about Jahde and the territory around it, and 


the Confederate Cotton Loan need not despair of asserting a | Frederic William, as High Admiral of Germany, with a port 
claim to a lien upon such of the cotton represented by the loan | on the Baltic, and a full supply of excellent sailors, may very 
as exists in specie in the hands of the United States Govern- well believe that Prussia ought also to be seated on the 
ment. If the latter is bound to accept the burden which the | North Sea. As for future aunexations promises do not, 
Southern Government has attached in favour of foreigners to| cost a great deal, and more particularly when made to 
the cotton which belonged to them, upon the ground|a Power who may be induced or compelled to declare 
that by succeeding to the rights of the de facto Govern-|them no longer binding. Above all, Herr von Bismark 
ment it also accepted the contracts by which such rights | desired to show Prussia to the world as the arbiter of Germany, 
were limited, may it not be said that it is bound | and his country has been so shown. ‘The Diet has only this 
to regard in its own country the lien which, by the contract | week demanded to be placed in possession of the Duchies, and 
of the de facto Government with the Confederate bondholders | the Diet is only laughed at. ‘The Holsteiners have only this 
in England, was imposed upon the cotton which there repre- | month celebrated the birthday of the Prince of Augustenburg 
sents the loan? We should not recommend the bondholders to as their rightful sovereign, and all who took part in the 
try the experiment of proceeding in the American Courts upon | ceremony are to be prosecuted on behalf of both the Powers. 
this question, nor are we surprised that the Vice-Chancellor’s| Austria has only a few weeks since pleaded the cause of the 
Opinion produced no effect upon the price of the loan. We| lesser Powers, and Austria throws up her hand, unable to make 
think no such claim could be raised with success, because in| any longer head against the Prussian supremacy. As for the 
this case, as well asin that we have had under discussion, | unhappy Duchies, no reasonable diplomatist gives them a 
the true principle which, as we conceive, should guide the | moment’s thought, but their position is certainly an unfortu- 
courts of justice of both nations is this—that no obligation| nate one. They rebelled against Denmark in order, first, to 
attaches upon a conquering State under any circumstances, | secure their unity; secondly, to belong exclusively to 


mission they must be solved by general principles. 
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Germany; and, thirdly, to live the life of free German 
States under the Prince of their choice. Their rebellion was 
successful, and they find their only first-class port ceded to 
another power for ever, and that power authorized to purchase 
not of them, but of Vienna, any more of their territory it may 
happen to want; a prince on the throne who is no more their 
choice than King Christian was; and themselves subjected to 
the most intolerable of all burdens, a marine conscription, to be 
levied not for the benefit of their own State, but for that of 
another, which other came among them in the guise of a 
power thirsting to deliver Germans from foreign yoke. The 
men of the Duchies have brought it all upon themselves, but 
it must be hard to bear. It is as if a malignant genius had 
granted all their requests, with a ‘rider’ to neutralize each 
boon. They demanded to be united, and they are, with an 
enemy planted in the strongest conceivable position just 
between them. They demanded to be German, and tlicy are, 
in all but freedom to live like the population of any other 
German State. They would be free of King Christian, and they 
are, only to be subjected to a prince at least as foreign to their 
affections. It is useless to think of resistance, for the only 
power which could aid them tells them in the Monitewr that 
his price is the cession of Northern Schleswig back to the 
Danes, that if he is to fight their cause it must be as 
protector of nationalities. ‘They have only two alternatives 
—to submit gracefully, live without Kiel and with Prus- 
sian postmasters, or, resolved at least to have some 
share in their own Government, to declare by an unani- 
mous plebiscitum for annexation to Prussia. That must 
be their ultimate fate, and if they accepted it now they 
could help to swell the majority which may one day 
call Herr von Bismark and the Hohenzollerns equally to 
account. 

It is exceedingly difficult to believe that the Austrian 
Government, which so recently denounced the voluntary 
surrender of territory as introducing a new and unknown 
element into politics, can have suggested terms like these save 
in hope of some equivalent. We do not wonder therefore at 
the revival of stories about the cession of Venetia and the 
occupation of the Principalitics, of territorial guarantees, 
and of new arrangements respecting Poland. They are all, 
we imagine, founded solely on the diplomatic idea that Austria 
gives nothing for nothing, and must therefore, as she is 
giving, have some secret promise of payment. It seems 
more sensible to believe that the Emperor, determined to 
reduce his army and conciliate Hungary, aware that he can 
gain nothing in the North, believing that Prussia will weaken 
rather than strengthen herself by her anomalous position in 
the Duchies, and acquainted with the obstinate resolution of 
the King, has resolved to retire, granting any terms short of 
absolute annexation. The position was nearly untenable. 
Nothing except force woull have induced Herr yon Bismark 
to allow the Kaiser an equality of substantive authority, and a 
war for a prize he could not keep involved too great a risk. 
So he retires, having sacrificed men, and treasure, and in- 
fluence with the Diet, and the character of his Government 
as a rigidly Conservative power, in order fo enable Prussia to 
increase its territory by the seizure of Kiel. The Austrian 
army is said to have been greatly improved by its experience 
in Italy, perhaps the failure in Holstein may inspire the 
Kaiser with fresh diplomatic skill. 





THE FUTURE OF AMERICAN FINANCE. 





HE first, though not the most pressing question brought 
before the Congress which meets in November wi!l pro- | 
bably be the amount of the national expenditure. In that | 
body there will be present for the first time since 1860 | 
upwards of one hundred and thirty representatives from the | 
South, who may have surrendered, as they say, both the theory | 
of State sovereignty and the hope of restoring slavery, but | 
who will be powerful enough to embarrass all internal legis- 
lation, and who will certainly not be inclined to encourage | 
sacrifices in order to pay a debt contracted for their own sub- 
jugation. ‘' Both debts or neither,” is a ery which is sure 
soouer or later to be raised by men who, even when honestly 
Unionist, still declare that their rebellion was justified by the | 
law. They will scarcely, we imagine, venture at first to advocate | 
repudiation, but will prefer either to support some system ‘of | 
paper currency, which will have much the same effect, or to | 
ally themselves with the ‘ interests”? and the lower section of | 
the Northern people, and so resist the taxation indispensable 
to the maintenance of the national credit. The extraordinary | 
system of raising revenue adopted by the financiers of the | 
North, a system under which the minimum of return is| 








obtained by a maximum of interference, which taxes alike the 
raw material and the material half prepared, and the final out- 
turn, which adds to the price of every article and destroys the 
freedom of every trade, which brings the excisemen into eol- 
lision with every manufacturer, and makes the tax-gatherer a 
constant visitor in every house, can in the nature of things be 
only a temporary expedient. No race has ever endured such g 
system exceptunder the excitement of war and an inflated cur. 
rency, and already each trade begins to protest that whatever 
the obligation upon its rivals, itself should be exempted from its 
own special tax. The Americans, morever, are shrewd, and are 
not very likely long to uphold taxes many of which, the moment 
the people sink into the ordinary attitude of taxpayers, 
obedient, but tenacious and irritable, will cost more in expenses 
of collection than they can ever be expected to produce. They 
are certain at all events to abandon imposts which cost the 
State money to levy, and the moment distinctions are made 
every interest will plead with irresistible weight its special 
claim to relief. As the irritation deepens the Southern oppor- 
tunities will increase, and we shall not be surprised to see 
parties re-organized upon financial “ platforms” alone. For- 
tunately for America the system of open loans through which 
the money was raised furnishes the upholders of national 
credit with one most effective guarantee. Unless we greatly 
mistake the import of the advices which reach us, a very large 
proportion of the debt is in the hands of the frecholders. Partly 
from patriotism, partly from pride, and partly from a real liking 
for au investment which they thought certain, and which was 
brought as it were to their doors, the yeomanry invested their 
savings in Government bonds with unexpected zeal. Moneys 
hoarded away for years were suddenly, as they said, put out to 
interest, and quiet observers declare that in many instances 
men like the farmers of Massachusetts prefer their interest- 
bearing bonds to an equal sum in cash which they would 
only lay by. They actually, as we sce by a curious narrative 
in a New York paper, call the interest profit, regarding it as 
so much clear gain, which the money if kept at home would 
certainly not have yielded. Plunderiug those men directly or 
indirectly, by an open repudiation or a secret refusal to sup- 
port any tax whatever, will be very dangerous work, and on a 
point where the moral law is distinctly on the creditors’ side 
very nearly impossible work. They are the governing class, 
and exaggerate as we please the unscrupulousness of Ame- 
rican politicians, they are sure in the end t» obey 
the mandate of those whose votes confer office. At the 
same time the pressure of taxation, as now arranged, 
annoys even those whose interest it is to endure it, and 
we expect therefore the struggle to end in the only just 
and reasonable compromise—a resolution to forget altogether 
the capital of the debt, to pay the interest honestly, reducing 
it as opportunities offer, and to raise the needful revenue by 
the lightest and simplest method of taxation which American 
wit can devise. People may argue, if they please, that 
Yankees know nothing of finance, that democracies are always 
protectionist, that the science of political economy has made 
no way in the States, but a shrewd man with a burden to 
carry every day of his life is pretty certain to find out 
at last the easiest place for its carriage. It is not a ques- 
tion of ideas so much as one of instincts, and Yankees may 
be trusted like other men to pay as little as they honestly 
can, in the way and at the time most convenient to them- 
selves. ‘They may blunder on for years, shift the burden 
from shoulder to shoulder, lose strength by trying to carry 
it in their hands, or get headaches by placing it on their 
heads, but they will, we may rely on it, find the easiest place 
at last. 

That easiest place will in all probability not be the one 
which is easiest to Englishmen, but before we consider that 
point, let us try to estimate the actual weight of the burden. 
Upon this point Mr. Walker’s statement, published in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, seems to us a fair one, erring if at all 
by an exaggeration of the weight to becarried. He estimates 
the debt due by the Union on the 3lst May of this year in 
round numbers at 570,200,000/., which will be increased in 
1867 by the payment of all outstanding claims, the funding 
of paper money, and other causes to 650,000,0002., bearing, 
as he believes, an average interest of five and a half per cent. 
The present average is much lower, but he assumes the higher 
figure in order to provide for the absorption of the forced 
paper currency. The United States will on this calculation, 
which we confess we think excessive, have to pay 35,000,000/. 


a year for interest on their debt alone. To this sum must be 


added 12,000,0)0/. a year for the old expenses of the Federal 
Government, 12,000,000/. for a new standing army susceptible 
of gradual reduction, and perhaps 4,000,000/. for a flect raised 
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to half the strength of our own. The account will then stand 





thus :— 
Interest on Debt.......cccscrcscscessseeees £30,000,000 
Old Expenditure... .cccccosessscsscooserece 12,000,000 
New Army ......00 pveshotonewbecenevoinin 12,000,000 
Additional Navy  ......c.ccccccscsescsece 4,000,000 
£63,000,000 


We have really over-estimated the outlay, for the States, 
the rebellion being over, do not need a navy stronger than 
they had before 1860, but we will accept the figure 
stated, and even then the amount of revenue to be raised will 
not be equal to the amount which we raise almost without a 
sense of exertion. There is the State taxation? Well, add 
the English tithe and the English county rates and the 
English poor-rate together, and we shall have here at home at 
least an equivalent burden. The country is notso rich? It 
does not contain perhaps quite so many rich men, but it does 
contain twenty-seven millions of white persons, whose mini- 
mum income per household is at least two pounds a week, or 
four times the English minimum, while it has the further ad- 
vantage of lands, meadow, arable, and mineral, almost limit- 
less in extent, which every year attract a new population, 
and every year increase the reservoir of tax-paying wealth. 
We set aside Mr. Walker’s figures showing the total value 
of property as wholly beside the question, until we have 
ascertained what that property yields in the shape of annual 
profit. A field may be worth 1,0007. at auction, yet 
not help to pay the taxes, and the American system of 
valuing fixed property and including such resources as fish- 
eries renders their return valueless, except as a kind of 
Nilometer of wealth showing its decennial increase. We 
content ourselves with the visible and, to our minds, un- 
answerable facts that the States will not have to pay more 
than ourselves, and will have at least as much wealth to pay 
it with. Already this year, with their cumbrous and waste- 
ful system of taxation, they have raised 70,000,000/, 
or ten per cent. more than the amount which in 1867 will 
be needed if peace is preserved to discharge their entire 
liabilities. 

The real work to be done therefore by the statesmen of the 
Union is not to render the country capable of paying its 
expenses, for it is capable already, and will become increas- 
ingly capable, but so to adjust taxation that it shall not 
become an intolerable burden upon the energies of the people, 
not to strengthen the horse so much as to see that his harness 
does not gall. A horse which steps lightly enough under his 
load may be paralyzed by an ill-fitting collar, and we 
believe that the Americans, as their excitement dies off, 
will find that they have just such an one. Being men 
they are sure to replace it by a more comfortable 
contrivance, being shrewd men they are certain to recog- 
nize the advantages of simplicity, and being shrewd 
American men they are nearly certain to make simple but 
heavy taxes fall pretty equally upon realized property, on 
things which compete, as they think, with their own pro- 
ductions, and on the few articles which they at heart consider 
injurious to their people. Unfortunately they have not our 
resource of taxing tobacco, tobacco being a most important 
industry, but they have a public opinion, which is, on the 
whole, in the older States especially, more hostile to distillers 
and wine merchants and publicans than our own. We look 
therefore within a few years to sce their protectionist tariff 
and wild system of excise upon everything exchanged for a 
tariff, heavy it may be, but arranged with the single idea of 
obtaining all the revenue possible, for duties on spirits raised 
to the very last point which the temper of the West will 
bear, for a searching income-tax, based upon the exemption of 
poverty alone, and possibly for a low but uniform and 
annually extending tax upon cultivated land. Every step 
in the process of simplification will be watched with jealous 
anxiety and resisted by vast interests, and till the financial 
policy is settled Congress will become of far greater weight 
and importance than it has ever yet been. It has to arrange 
for a system of national finance which will affect every in- 
terest, every kind of property, every development of energy, 
and almost every man in the Republic, and power accrues to 
the man who taxes the purse almost as certainly as to the 
man who carries it. The result is, we believe, secure, but 
the struggle during the next few sessions, first to preserve 
the national credit, then to get rid of the existing machinery, 
and then to settle finally the principles of taxation, will, we 
believe, be the most severe ever peacefully fought out in the 
American Legislature. 











CHILD MURDER. 

_"? public, in its healthy horror of the crimes committed 

by Charlotte Winsor, the Torquay murderess, has we 
think rather missed the point of the ghastly story told by her 
accuser. It has fastened justifiably and naturally upon the sicken- 
ing revelation involved as it were incidentally in the woman 
Harris’s statement, upon the fact that in 1865, in a pleasant 
village of Devon, there lived a woman of forty-five to whom 
child murder was a profession, who would, by her own statement, 
‘** put by” any other woman's offspring if only she were paid, who 
was willing to kill ‘‘ forty” children if it were made worth her 
while, who had put her finger under the jugular vein of one, and 
stifled another three weeks old, and put away a third “for her 
sister Poory,” and killed a fourth while her accuser looked on by 
throttling it under the bed-ticking, who took ‘ orders” for 
murder as other women take orders for washing, who when a 
doubtful commission arrived only objected that her customer, had 
she been ‘*honest,” would have prepaid her fee, and who when 
asked if she had no supernatural fears bade the questioner ‘“ go 
to hell, for she was doing good.” Murders like those committed 
by Pritchard or Constance Kent are justly felt to be trifles by 
comparison with massacres like these, with a habit of murder con- 
tracted by a woman who had no motive other than a desire for 
very trifling rewards, who had no animosity and no remorse, who 
wept when her accomplice gave evidence against her, and who 
seems, by one of those awful perversions of nature which almost 
justify the Calvinistic view of humanity, to have been willing to 
commit a murder as an evidence of good-will. ‘Thugs do not reach 
that point of degradation, and to see it reached at the present day in 
England, and among a village population, has given ashock to the 
community such as no murder ever gave,—a shock deepened by an 
impression, instinctive rather than logical, that Charlotte Winsor 
may not be the only woman who increases her means by making 
a trade of the one great crime supposed to be stopped by civiliza- 
tion. We do not wonder that the public, well aware that infanti- 
cide is one of the specially English crimes, that in Lancashire 
“ overlaying” is one of the most frequent causes of infant death, 
the overlaying being deliberate, that the Coroner for Middlesex 
has affirmed and proved the existence of 12,000 women in London 
each of whom must have murdered a child, that no week passes 
without the police reporting the discovery of the bodies of infants, 
should have seen in the Torquay horror new proof of a condition 
of affairs it had all along suspected, should have fastened upon 
Charlotte Winsor, and altogether forgotten what seems to us the 
main sentence in Mary Harris's story,—the story, let us always 
remember, of a woman almost as guilty as Charlotte Winsor her- 
self. She stood and saw her own child killed, killed ** bar- 
barously,” to use her own words, from a ghastly curiosity to see 
what its death would be like, and then helped to strip the poor 
infant, not yet cold, and pack it away in a rabbit-box, all appa- 
rently without a sigh, though her conscience or her fears afterwards 
awoke. This woman said in her cross-examination, ‘‘ I had had 
3s. Gd. a week for a previous child, but I had never had but those 
two children.” So it was vot to conceal her shame, as penny-a- 
liners always assert, and juries seem always to believe, that she had 
put away her child. She had had one before, shame was over and 
done with, and she wanted to be rid of the second baby, not that 
she might be believed chaste, not because she ‘ had been tempted 
and had fallen,”—she had lived with her paramour six years,— 
but simply that she might be rid of a trouble and an expense for 
which he was no longer willing to pay. 

That, it seems to us, is the true point of a story such as ought to 
cover the kingdom with shame, to rouse men, if it were possible to 
rouse them to anything, to a savage decision that at any cost, 
whether of effort or liberty, or even minor morals, a scandal like 
this shall end. We shall never discover the remedy if we go on 
ignoring facts, and the first and most dreadful fact is that shame 
is not the only cause of infanticide, but only one cause, and pro- 
bably not the main one, that we have something to cure besides 
unchastity, something to denounce besides men’s lust. We believe 
if the cause of every such crime during the past year could be 
made known to men as it is known to Heaven, we should find 
shame very seldom recorded, should discover that the majority of 
such crimes are committed by women who have no fear of the 
world’s opinion in the matter, being far below that, and more 
than a moiety of the remainder, perhaps more than five-sixths of 
the remainder, by married women. It is the toil and the worry 
and the expense, the weary hours of nursing and the incessant 
watchfulness, the interruption of work and the danger of utter 
poverty, which these murderesses dread, and not merely ex- 
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posure. In many classes indeed exposure signifies nothing. 
In many villages a cottager’s daughter is hardly more ashamed of 
a * love-child ” than of a child born in wedlock, is pitied by her 
neighbours as having had a ‘‘ misfortune,” and applies for her half- 
a-crown a week with a calmness which suggests what is usually the 
truth—that though a victim, the suffering she feels springs from 
poverty and disappointment rather than outraged modesty. Among 
mothers of the same class,—we speak of the dregs in village life, 
—the terrible accusation of child murder is one of those most 
frequently bandied about, and union doctors know only too pain- 
fully, and tell men like Dr. Hunter, how fearfully often it is true. 
‘¢In Lincolnshire Dr. Hunter found a worse degree of criminality 
in older mothers. After losing a child or two they begin to view 
the subject as one for ingenuity and speculation. It is related 
that on the birth of a second or third bastard the neighbours will 
say, ‘So and so has another baby ; you'll see it won’t live;’ and 
that this becomes a sort of joke, in which the mother will join, 
public opinion expressing no condemnation of her cruelty. . . 

It was in many places reported that infant life had been saved in 
the midst of one of these wastings by the threats of a determined 
surgeon or neighbour. Where the coroners have been induced to 
support these attempts to save life, where inquiry has been made, 
and severe admonition, with an appearance of a chance of com- 
mittal, also where the registrar has pretended to refuse registration 
without medical certificate in families notorious for their loss of 
infants, in these cases an amendment has taken place. It was 
more than once related that women who had lost two or 
three successive children lost no more after it had been 
plainly signified to them that their proceedings were watched.” 
No improvement in chastity would do away with this cause of 
crime, this horrible unsexing effect of poverty, which leads women 
to look upon their children with loathing, as mere torments sent 
to wear them down, and which when it does not lead to murder 
often produces a neglect almost as evil. None except the wives 
of the clergy are, we think, quite aware of the depth of this senti- 
ment among a class of the country poor, of the bitter regret with 
which they bemoan their prolificness, of the acute horror they 
often profess of marriage. And indeed a cottager’s wife with five 
children in five years, the work of the house to do, her husband's 
food to cook, and something to earn either by straw-plaiting, or 
washing, or the weary, back-cracking, badly-paid, demoralizing 
labour of weeding, has a lot such as no humane legislature would 
inflict upon a convict. What wonder that she sometimes comes 
to hate the little things, who at the most inopportune moments 
are so querulous and so obvious, so eager for the food which they 
make scanty, or so insufferably noisy as _half-governed 
babies always are; or who can be surprised that among 
hundreds of thousands of people with unrestrained tempers 
—temper is the universal vice of our so called ‘‘ kindly” race—and 
callous hearts, a few should be found in whom the murderous 
wish is cultivated till it developes into the murderous act? That 
they exist is certain, and the question is how to check them, as well 
as the class who commit murders from shame. It is nonsense to 
advise severity, for even if juries could be trusted to convict— 
which, while the crime is capital, they will not do—there are 
limits to the value of human evidence. ‘The relation between 
mother anl child is sich that if her love does not save it nothing 
else can. ‘Take the single case, so frequent in the North, of over- 
laying. Any experienced nurse would affirm that, provided the 
mother were not drunk, the overlaying of a child is nearly an 
impossibility, but it is not quite, and though it is certain that six 
or eight hundred cases cannot occur fairly in a year, still each 
individual case may be a misfortune, and who is to hang ona 
scientific & privri deduction? So with the Lincolnshire use of 
opium, or the London trick of systematic neglect—who is to decide 
what is wilful and what accidental? We must trust the mother, 
whether we will or no, and the cure, if there is one, is to be found 
first in her improvement, and secondly in relieving her from some 
part of her terrible temptation. The former is slow work, though 
it may be accelerated, if the Nonconformist ministers will ever 
give up their obstructive chatter about the limits of State 
work, and permit sensible men to make education sternly 
compulsory, if legislators will prohibit female field labour,— 
as great a barbarism as the practice of ploughing with women for 


draught cattle, still to be seen in Belgium,—and if events gradually | 


raise the minimum of wages. But we can accomplish the second 
end more speedily still, though not by foundling hospitals. Those 
institutions, we fear, though excusable in countries whose rulers 
believe that a child dead before baptism is a lost child, would in 
England not only remove one great protection to chastity, but 


speedily inflict on the community an immense caste of homeless, | tial men. 


motherless, fatherless, but not illegitimate children, as dangerous 


to society as bastards are now assumed to be. But there 
surely might be child hospitals in every great town, child schools 
in every village, in which babies could be received, not secretly 
but openly, not gratis but for payment, so as to relieve the mother 
of her toil and loss of work, often amounting to loss of bread, and be 
trained in their own station as the mother never could train them. 

an restored say at twelve years old. Such institutions, if they 
would but receiveal/ children without inquiry save as to the mother’s 
locale, identity, and means of payment, would remove the greatest 
temptation to child murder now existing, namely, the actual impedi- 
ment presented by the child to its mother’s existence. Suppose she 
is a field labourer, the child actually absorbs her bread, or suppose 
(a much more frequentcase) she is a servant, the poor babe by the 
mere fact of existence drives its mother to the union. Surely we 
can stop that without either increasing immorality or the temp- 
tations to child murder, and if we can we are bound to try. If it 
is possible, as we believe it is possible, for society to sin as a whole, 
then assuredly English society sins in this—that wealthy beyond 
example, easy beyond historic precedent, orderly beyond any 
society existing in the world, it suffers pauperism to reach a point 
at which nature succumbs to incessant misery, and the mother, 
rather than bear the aggravation of her lot produced by the 
existence of her babe, stifles it in bed-ticking, and buries the body 
in a rabbit-box, thrown out afterwards in a field. 





THE PEERAGE IN THE COMMONS. 
N the very first of the series of papers on the ‘‘Great Governing 
families” which have so long been publishing in these columns, 
we ventured to lay down the principle that Great Britain was 
governed in times of excitement by its people, in quiet times by its 
property. The list of the new House of Commons bears out that 
assertion to the full. ‘The election, for all the rioting which has 
accompanied it, has been a quiet one, no great principle has been at 
stake, no decision of immediate urgency has been pressed upon the 
country, no statesman has openly appealed to the people to support 
him against dangerous rivals. ‘The constituency though interested 
has not been excited, and everywhere therefore, in boroughs no 
less than in counties, the sons and nephews and sons-in-law of the 
historic families, wealthy landowners, and men who have accumu- 
lated commercial or manufacturing fortunes, have been the 
favourite candidates. So rich a popular assembly probably was 
never gathered together, and we can fully believe an assertion fre- 
quently made by members, that although the Peers would sell by 
auction better than the Commons, the average income of the Lower 
House is greater than the average income of the Upper. The 
spendable income must be vastly greater, great breweries, import 
businesses, mining properties, shops, factories, and accumulations 
in stock not being burdened with dowers, rent-charges, old 
mortgages, pensions, and unnecessary palaces, as are the pro- 
perties of the great peers. Strike off the London rent- 
rolls, which are of no political meaning, and the mines, which 
are trades whether peers own them or Stock Exchange ad- 
venturers, and it may be questioned if there is a peer with 
100,000/. a year to spend, while there are certainly thirty com- 
moners. Strangely enough, too, there is one mercantile family, 
or rather connection, which not by virtue of its connection, but by 
the influence of its wealth and ability, seats more members in the 
[louse than any family however ancient, or any landholder, how- 
ever wide his territory. We mean the great ci-devant Quaker 
cousinhood to which the Gurneys, Chapmans, Barclays, Hanburys, 
Buxtons, and Forsters all belong, and which we believe counts 
no less than nine seats all occupied by relatives, who, however, 
unlike the landlord connections, obey no common impulse. The 
sons of the historic families have, however, the first chance, one 
race, the Cavendishes, actually seating four for four different 
counties, a number equalled only by the Barings, who seat four, 
but all for minor boroughs. Another family, the Grosvenors, 
sends up three, the Cecils three, the Howards three, the Lowthers 
three, and the Stanleys three, seven families seating more mem- 
bers than the metropolis, while the total number of seats directly 
filled by the thirty-one English families selected by us as at once 
wealthy and historic, is no less than forty-five. This, be it remem- 
bered, is entirely independent of the relatives and nominees whom 
| they send up, andof the members who, though not nominees, could 
not be elected without their support, and are therefore amen- 
| able to their influence. Behind these families stand the body 
| of the Peerage, the seven hundred families whose chiefs have 
' from age to age been picked out, and as it were labelled as influen- 
These families, besides constituting one entire branch of 
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the Legislature, with a legal power of final veto, practical 
power of suspensive veto, and appeal from one Parliament to the 
next, send up from among their own children, sons-in-law, 

nephews, and cousins, no less than a clear third of the House of 
Commons—more than Ireland, Scotland, and London all put 
together. Lest we should be accused of exaggeration we subjoin 
lists drawn up by Mr. Sandford, the historian of the great families, 
which will be found to err only in the narrowness of their range. 
When to this great number is adled the list of county gentle- 
men and baronets, who though not members of ennobled houses 
belong distinctly to the same class, and the nominee seats like 
Tavistock or Sutherlandshire, we shall find that less than one 
thousand persons really supply the whole of the Upper and one 
clear half of the Lower House, leaving to the people only a bare 
majority in the Commons, a majority which, as Parliament waxes 
older, and new members fall under the old social influences, slowly 
diminishes till, as was seen in the debates on the Game Laws, it 
vanishes altogether. It would of course be as impossible in such a 
House to carry a measure against the law of primogeniture as to 
carry a resolution abolishing the Peers, and but that the great 
families do not, except upon caste questions, vote together, it 
would be next to impossible to carry anything, for if united 
they could not only render any Ministry impossible, but select and 
support for seven years their own nominees. 

We do not of course intend to affirm that this immense prepon- 
derance of aristocratic influence is altogether objectionable or seri- 
ously dangerous to liberty; on the contrary, though we conceivethat 
it is in this Parliament unreasonably great, still in the majority of 
cases the selection of members from among these families is the 
act of the people themselves. Westminster, for example, was under 
no more compulsion to choose Captain Grosvenor than to choose 
Mr. Smith; Lynn takes Lord Stanley because it pleases, not 
because Lord Stanley could punish Lynn; the West Riding was 
not forced to elect Lord Frederick Cavendish. The influence 
brought to bear on tenants is often exaggerated in the popular 
mind, the truth being that although it can crush individuals it has 
little weight among a considerable body, even of tenant farmers. 
Look at the style in which Lord Leicester, with 60,000 acres in 
East Norfolk and a great party at his back, was thrashed 
single-handed by a tenant farmer, who when returned said he 
did not know what on earth he should do among six hundred 
gentlemen. The tenants could combine to break landlord power 
all over England if they wanted to do it, and drive the great 
owners almost out of political life. There is nothing to prevent 
the boroughs from ostracizing every ‘‘ aristocrat,” as the French 
boroughs did in 1789 and Prussian boroughs do now, if they only 
saw that it was clearly for their interest. The truth is they like 
these men, prefer candidates who have not to begin by explana- 
tions as to their identity, whose names are familiar to their ears, 
who have what is called a ‘*‘ stake in the country,” and who, above 
all, though not by any means above the average in point of 
ability, are bred early to the governing business. They take 
things from these men they will take from nobody else, bear with 
their foibles and failures as they will not bear with those of new 
men. Let anew man, for example, try to read his speech out of 
his hat, as Lord Dalkeith did at his first election, and then calcu- 
late his chances. Or if that is not a fair example, read the good- 
humoured chaff which the Berkshire non-electors poured upon the 
lad who tried with so much pluck and so little capacity to represent 
the Cravens, and contrast it with the treatment they would have 
bestowed on any unknown millionaire’s eldest hope. It may be 
all very base and bad—there is some want of self-respect in 
it—but politicians must deal with facts, and the fact is that, 
ceteris paribus, a Cavendish has anywhere in England a better 
chance than a Jones or Tompkins. A Reform Bill may reduce 
his chance, but we very much doubt if it will, unless indeed the 
masses should resolve finally to remodel the succession laws. No 
suffrage we are likely to accept will give a wider constituency 
than that of the Tower Hamlets, and if Lord Hartington stood 
for the Tower Hamlets Mr. Ayrton would find his chance inde- 
finitely diminished. ‘The direct power of the Peers as landlords 
would no doubt be weakened by a 20/. franchise, but not their in- 
direct influence, which indeed might be increased, theeldest sons find- 
ing it necessary to exert themselves, and as profitable to stand for 
great cities as for the little county towns, to which, failing counties, 
they now addict themselves. Lord Stanley, for example, instead 
of sitting quietly for Lynn, would bore himself but gain a vote 
for his party, by wrenching away, as he might have done this 
election, one of the City seats. Universal suffrage might give 
Mr. Mill an additional chance in Westminster over Mr. Smith, 


but we should be sorry to rely on his victory over an Earl Percy 
standing on a moderately Liberal platform, 

At all events, whatever the next Reform Bill may do, the 
present House contains some three hundred representatives who 
either will be peers, or are connected with peers, or are dependent 
on peers, or stand in all those relations to landhol: lers who are 
almost peers, a fact which in itself distinguishes the House of 
Commons from every other representative assembly in the world. 
No other contains a solid mass of members all whose interests are 
connected with land, who have nothing to gain from change and 
everything to fear from democracy, who are linked to the past by 
indissoluble ties, and each man among whom feels that he isa 
stone and not a grain of sand, that he can and will, if necessary, 
stand alone, that if he must be crushed by the locomotive, he has 





at least a chance of throwing it off the rails. 


I.—The following forty-nine Members of the 


“ Great Governing 


Families ” bave seats in the present Parliament for England and Wales 


(New Members *) :— 
Baring (4). 
Hon. A. H. Baring (Thetford). 
Henry B. Baring (Marlborough). 
Thomas Baring (Huntingdon). 
Thomas G. Baring (Falmouth). 
Bentinck (1). 
George C. Bentinck (Whitehaven). 
Berkeley (1). 
Henry F. Berkeley (Bristol). 
Bruce (2). 

Lord Ernest Bruce lems 
Lord C. Bruce (Wiltshire, North). 
Cavendish (4). 

Lord G. Cavendish (Derbyshire 

North). 
Marquis of Hartington (Lancashire, 
North). 


*Lord F, Cavendish (York, N. W. 
Riding). 
*Lord E. a (Sussex, E), 


Cee il (3) 3). 

Lord Burghley (Northamptonshire, 

North). 
Viscount Cranbourne (Stamford). 
*Lord E. Cecil (Essex, South). 

Clinton (2). 

*Lord Arthur Clinton (Newark). 
*Lord E. Clinton (Nottinghamshire, 

North). 

Fitzwilliam (2). 

Hon. C. Fitzwilliam (Malton). 
*Viscount Milton (York, 8S. W. 

Riding). 

Grey (1). 
Sir George Grey (Morpeth). 
Grosvenor (3). 

Earl Grosvenor (Chester). 
Lord R. Grosvenor (Flintshire). 
*Hon. Capt. R. Grosvenor (West- 

minster). 

Hay 


*Lord William Hi Ay (Taunton). 
Herbert (Clive) (1). 
Hon. Col. P. Herbert (Shropshire, 
South) 


Howard (3). 
Lord Edward Howard (Arundel). 
Hon. C. Howard (Cumberland, E.) 
Viscount Andover (Malmesbury). 
Lennox (2). 
Lord Henry Lennox (Chichester). 
Lord G, Lennox (Lymington). 
Leveson-Gower (2). 
| Hon. E. Loveson-Gower (Bodmin). 
|G. Leveson-Gower (Reigate). 
Lowther (3). 
| Hon. H.C. Low ther( Westmoreland) 
| Capt. H. Lowther(Cumberland, W). 
| *— Lowther (York). 
Manners (2). 
| Lora J. M: anners(Loicestershire, N.) 
Lord G, Manners (Cambridgeshire. ) 
Montagu (1). 
Montagu (Huntingdon- 


Page t ( 1). 
Lord Clarence Paget (Sandwich). 
I ercy. (1). 
*Lord H. Perey (Northumberland, 
North). 


|Lord R. 
shire). 


Russell (2). 
. H. Russell (B »dfordshire). 

com J. E. Russell (Tavistock). 

Somerset (1). 
Col. P. G, H. Somerset (Monmouth- 

shire). 

Stanhope (1). 

Lord Stanhope (Nottinghamshire, 


South). 
Stanley (8). 
Lord Stanley (Lynn-Regis) ; 
*Hon. Capt. Stanley (Preston) ; 
[Derby branch]. 
Hon. W. O. Stanley (Beaumaris) ; 
[Alderley branch]. 
Stuart (1). 
Col. J. Crichton Stuart (Cardiff). 
Villiers (1). 
Right Hon. C. P. Villiers (Wolver- 
hampton). 





*.* Of the above forty-five belong to our English series and four 
to our Scotch series of the “ Great Governing Families.” 





II.—The following forty-five members of other noble English families 
have seats for England and Wales :— 

Amherst— Viscount Holmesdale (Kent, West). 
Anson—Hon. Major Augustus Anson (Lichfield). 
Bathurst—Alan A. Bathurst (Cirencester). 
Brand—Hon. Henry Brand (Lewes). 
ae Enfield (Middlesex). 

Calthorpe —Hon. F. Calthorpe (Worcestershire, East). 

‘arrington*—Hon. C. Carrington (Wycombe). 
Clive (Herbert)—Hon. Capt. George Windsor Clive (Ludlow). 
Courtenay—Lord Courtenay (Exeter). 
Cowper—Hon. William Cowper (Hertford). 

* Hon. Henry Cowper (Hertfordshire). 
Cust—* Hon. C. H. Cust (Shropshire, North). 
Duncombe—Hon. A. Duncombe (York, East Riding). 
Hon. W. E. Duncombe (York, North Riding). 

Dundas—*Hon. J. C. Dandas (Richmond). 
Dutton—Hon. Ralph Dutton (Cirencester). 
Egerton—Hon. Algernon Egerton (Lancashire, South) [Earl of Elles- 


mere’s son]. 
” 


” 


Hon. Wilbraham Egerton (Cheshire, North); 
Edward Christopher Egorton (Macclesfield) ; 
{son and brother of Lord Egerton of Tatton]. 


Forester—Hon. G. Forester (Wenlock). 

Fortescue —Hon. Dudley Fortescue (Andover). 

De Grey—*Hon. Thomas De Grey (Norfolk, West). 
Heathcote—Hon. G. H. Heathcote (Rutland). 
Hervey—Lord Augustus Hervey (Suffolk, West). 
Curzon-Howe—Viscount Curzon (Leicestershire, South). 
King—Hon. Locke King (Surrey, East). 
Labouchere—*Hon. H. Labouchere (Taunton). 
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Liddeli—Hion. H. Liddell (Northumberland, South). 
Lygon—Hon. F. Lygon (Worcestershire, West). 
Morgan—Hon. G. C. Morgan (Breconshire). 

‘6 C. S. O. Morgan (Monmouthshire). 
Noel—Hon. Gerard J. Noel (Rutland). 
Onslow—Guildford J. H. Onslow (Guildford). 
Pelham—*Lord Pelham (Lewes). 
Portman—Hon. W. Portman (Dorsetshire). 
Thynne—Lord Henry Thynne (Wiltshire, South). 
Tollemache.—John Tollemache (Cheshire, South). a 
Hanbury-Tracy.—Hon. Charles Hanbury-Tracy (Montgomery District). 
Tvefusis—Hon. Charles H. R. Trefusis (Devonshire, North). 
Vivian—*Hon. Capt. J. C. Vivian (Truro). 
Waldegrave—Hon. George Waldegrave-Leslie (Hastings) [husband 

of Countess of Rothes]. 
Walpole—Right Hon. Spencer Walpole (Cambridge University). 
Wyndham—Hon. Henry Wyndham (Sussex, West). 
* Hon. Perey Wyndham (Cumberland, West). 
Yorke—*Lord Royston (Cambridgeshire). 





IIl.-—The five following Irish Peers have seats for England :— 
Henley—Lord Henley (Northampton). 
Henniker,-Major—Lord Henniker (Suffolk, East). 
Hotham—Lord Hotham (York, East Riding). 
Monckton-Arundell—Viscount Galway (East Retford} 
Temple—Viscount Palmerston (Tiverton). 





IV.—The three following close relatives of Irish Peers sit for England :— 
Bourke—Lord Naas (Cockermouth) [eldest son of Earl of Mayo]. 
Butler—Henry A. Butler-Johnstone (Canterbury) [grandson of Lord 
Dunboyne]. 
Knox—Colonel Brownlow Knox (Great Marlow) [cousin of Earl of 
Ranfurly]. 





V.—The one following son of a Peer of the United Kingdom sits for 
England :— 
Tailour—Earl of Bective (Westmoreland) [eldest son of Marquis of 
Headfort]. 





VI.—Tho three following members of noble Scotch families sit for 
England and Wales :— 
Lindsay—*0ol. Robert James Loyd-Lindsay (Berkshire) [Balcarres 
family, and son-in-law of Lord Overstone}. 
Hon. General James Lindsay (Wigan) [second son of Earl 
of Crawford]. 
Douglas---Hon. Colonel E. Gordon Douglas-Pennant (Carnarvonshire) 
[brother of Earl of Morton }. 
Total noble members for England and Wales, 106. 


” 





VII.—The seven following members of noble families sit for places in 
Scotland :— 

Bouverie—Hon. Edward P. Bouverie (Inverness District). 

Carnegie—Hon. Charles Carnegie (Forfarshire). 

Charteris-Douglas—Lord Elcho (East Lothian). 

Dundas—F rederick Dundas (Orkney and Shetland). 

Kinnaird—Hon. Arthur F, Kinnaird (Perth). 

Scott—Earl of Dalkeith (Midlothian). 

» Lord Henry Scott (Selkirkshire). 
VIIL.—The twenty-one following members of noble families sat for 

places in Ireland :— 

Agar-Ellis—Hon. Leopold Agar-Ellis (Kilkenny county) 
Annesley—Hon. Capt. Hugh Annesley (Cavan). 
Beresford—* Earl of Tyrone (Waterford County). 
Bernard—Hon. Henry Boyle Bernard (Bandon). 
Bingham—* Lord Bingham (Mayo). 
Browne—Viscount Castlerosse (Kerry). 

‘ss Lord John Browne (Mayo). 
De Burgh—Lord Dunkellin (Galway County). 
Cole —Hon. Colonel Henry A. Cole (Fermanagh). 

», Hon. John Lowry Cole (Enniskillen). 
Corry—Right Hon. Thomas Lowry Corry (Tyrone). 
Dawson—*Hon. Vesey Dawson (Monaghan). 
Fitzgerald—*Lord Otho Fitzgerald (Kildare). 

‘rench—Colonel Fitzstephen French (Roscommon). 

Hamilton—Viscount Hamilton ((Donegal). 

Lord Claude Hamilton (Tyrone). 
¥ *Lord Charles Hamilton (Londonderry). 
Hill-Trevor—Lord Arthur E, Hill-Trevor (Down). 
Knox—Hon. Major W. Stuart Knox (Dungannon). 
Proby—Lord Proby (Wicklow). 
Seymour—*—— Seymour (Antrim) [Hertford Branch}. 


Total Members of noble families having seats for the United Kingdom, 
34. 


” 


TX.—The 83 following Members are closely connected by the mother’s 
side or marriage, &c., with ncble families ;— 

Acton, Sir John, Bart. (Bridgnorth), the Leveson-Gower family. 

Adderley, Right Hon. ©. B. (Staffordshire), Leigh. 

Agnew, Sir Andrew, Bart. (Wigtonshire), Noel. 

Antrobus, Edmund (Wilton), Lindsay. 

Bagwell, John (Clonmell), Prittie. 

Baillie, Henry J. (Inverness-shire), Smythe. 

*Barron, Sir Henry W., Bart. (Waterford), Somerset. 

Bateson, Sir Thomas, Bart. (Devizes), Rice-Trevor. 

Beaumont, Wentworth B. (Northumberland, South), De Burgh. 

Booth, Sir Robert Gore, Bart. (Sligo County), King [Viscount Lorton]. 

*Bryan, George Leopold (Kilkenny County), Conyngham. 

Burrell, Sir Percy Burrell, Bart. (Shoreham), Wyndham. 

*Buller, Edward (Staffordshire, North), Buller [brother of Lord 
Churston]. 


*Buxton, Sir Thomas Fowell, Bart. (Lynn-Regis), Noel, 
Caleraft, Captain J. H. Montagu (Wareham), Montagu. 
ar Charles R. (Derbyshire, South), Russell-Southwell [De Clif- 
ford]. 
Cholneley, Sir Montagu J., Bart. (Lincolnshire, North), Beauclerk:. 
Corballey, Mathew E. (Meath), Preston. 
Dawson, Rober: Peel (Londonderry County), Brownlow. 
Denison, Right Hon. J. Evelyn (Notts., North), Bentinck. 
Dering, Sir Edward Cholmley, Bart. (Kent, East), Edwardes. 
Du Pré, Charles G. (Bucks), Alexander. 
Fane, Colonel John W. (Oxfordshire), Hobhouse, 
Fellowes, Edward (Huntingdonshire), Milles. 
Fergusson, Sir James, Bart. (Ayrshire), Ramsay. 
Ferrand, William (Devonport), Stwart (Lord Blantyre). 
Foley, Henry Hedgetts (Staffordshire, South), Vivian. 
Foljambe, Francis J. Saville (East Retford), Acheson. 
Galwey, Sir W. Payne, Bart. (Thirsk), Wyndham- Quin. 
Grenfell, Henry R. (Stoke), Molyneux. 
Greville, Col. Fulke 8. (Longford), Nugent [Marquis of Westmeath]. 
Harvey, Robert Bateson (Bucks) [sister married to Duke of Buck- 
ingham], Grenville. 
Heathcote, Sir William, Bart. (Oxford University), Perceval. 
Hesketh, Sir Thomas G., Bart. (Preston), Fermor. 
*Hogg, Lieut.-Colonel James M. (Bath), Douglas. 
*Hope, Alexander Beresford (Stoke), Ceci/. 
Hubbard, John G. (Buckingham), Napier. 
Jolliffe, Sir William, Bart. (Petersfield), Paget. 
Jolliffe, Captain Hedworth (Wells), Byng. 
Ker, David Stewart (Downpatrick), Stewart [Marquis of London- 
derry], Blackwood. 
Kerrison, Sir Edward C., Bart. (Eye), Fox-Strangwayes. 
Kingscote, R. N. Fitzhardinge (Gloucestershire, West), Somerset. 
Knight, Frederick Winn (Worcestershire, West), Winn. 
Langton, W. H. Powell Gore (Somerset, West), Grenville. 
Lefroy, Anthony (Dublin University), King (Viscount Lorton). 
Lopes, Sir Lopes Massey, Bart. (Westbury), Buller. 
Malcolm, J. Wingfield (Boston), Zrby. 
*Martin, Charles Wykeham (Newport), Cornwallis. 
Martin, Philip Wykeham (Rochester), Cornwallis. 
Matheson, Alexander (Inverness District), Stapleton. 
*Milbark, Frederick A. (York, North Riding), Vane. 
*Mills, C. H. (Northallerton), Lascelles, 
Mitford, W. Townley (Midhurst), Kenyon. 
Monsell, Right Hon, William (Limerick County), Wyndham-Quin. 
North, Colonel J. Sidney (Oxfordshire), North. 
Ogilvy, Sir John, Bart. (Dundee), Howard. 
Palmer, Sir Roundell (Richmond), Waldegrave. 
Peel, Sir Robert, Bart. (Tamworth), Fay. 
Peel, General Jonathan (Huntingdon), Kennedy. 
*Rebow, John Gurdon (Colchester), Toler. 
Repton, G. W. J. (Warwick), Fitzgerald. 
Ridley, Sir William White, Bart. (Northumberland, North), Parke. 
St. Aubyn, John (Cornwall, West), Townshend, 
*Saunderson, Edward (Cavan), Maxwell. 
*Schreiber, Charles (Cheltenham), Bertie. 
Simeon, Sir John, Bart. (Isle of Wight), Colville. 
aed James Banks (Lincolnshire, North), Murray [Earl of Mans- 
field}. 
*Stucley, Sir George, Bart. (Barnstable), O’ Bryen. 
Sturt, Charles Napier (Dorchester), Brudenell- Bruce. 
Sturt, Henry Gerard (Dorsetshire), Brudenell-Bruce and Bingham. 
Talbot, Christopher R. Mansel (Glamorganshire), Moxr-Strangeways. 
~— Captain Thomas Edward (Dublin County), Zutlour and Tolle- 
mache, 
Vandeleur, Colonel Crofton (Clare), Moore. 
Verner, Edward Wingfield (Lisburn), Wingfield. 
Verner, Sir William, Bart. (Armagh County), Wingfield. 
Vernon, H. Foley (Worcestershire, East), Baillie [Marl of Hadding- 
ton}. 
Walsh, Sir John, Bart. (Radnorshire), Grey [Earl of Stamford and. 
Warrington]. 
Welby, W. E. (Grantham), Stuart- Wortley. 
*Whatman, James (Maidstone), Cornwallis. 
Whitbread, Samuel (Bedford), Pelham. 
Williamson, Sir Hedworth, Bart.(Durham, North), Liddvll. 
Wood, Right Hon. Sir Charles, Bart. (Halifax), Grey. 
*Wynn, Charles W. (Montgomeryshire), Pierrepont. 
Total number—83 closely connected with the nobility, in almost alk 
cases either the mother or wife of the member being one of the noble 
family named. 
Total of Members either of noble families themselves or 
-closely connected therewith ........0ccccssscresssersereereees . 134 
83 
—217 





The following Members (not already mentioned, or immediately con- 
nected with the nobility) sit for noble nomination boroughs in Eng- 
land :— 
Brown, James (Melton), Fitzwilliam. 
Cave, Stephen (Shoreham), Wyndham. 
Gaskell, J. M. (Wenlock), Bridgman and Forester. 
* Harvey, R. (Thetford), Baring. 
Lowe, Right Hon. Robert (Calne), Petty-Fitzmaurice. 
Mills, J. R. (Wycombe), Carrington. 
Northcote, Sir Stafford, Bart. (Stamford), Cecil. 

der, Joh 
aereeee “alfr ™ af (Totnes) Seymour. 
*Severne, (Ludlow), Herbert [Clive]. 
Walcott, Admiral (Christchurch), Harris. 





The following Member not already enumerated is returned by pre- 
dominant noble interest for an English county :— 





sarttelot, Colonel (Sussex, West), Wyndham. 
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THE DALRYMPLES OF STAIR (CONCLUDED). 

HE Master of Stair, author of the Glencoe massacre, married 
Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of Sir John Dundas, of New- 
liston, in the county of Linlithgow, and was succeeded by his son, 
John, second Earl of Stair, who was born at Edinburgh, July 20, 
1673. He was educated at Leyden, where he became extremely 
proficient, especially in languages, and was considered one of the 
best scholars in the University. He next pursued his studies at 
the College of Edinburgh, and in 1692 accompanied his father 
and King William to Holland. Ile served as a volunteer in the 
Cameronian Regiment at the battle of Steinkirk, August 2, 1692, 
where his colonel, the Earl of Angus, was killed. In the winter 
he returned to Leyden and studied his family profession, the law. 
He next accompanied Lord Lexington in his embassy to Vienna 
in 1700, made the tour of Germany and Italy, and returned home 
in 1701. Just before the death of William he was nominated 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the Scotch Foot Guards, and served as an 
aide-de-camp to the Duke of Marlborough in 1702. In April, 
1703, he had a colonel’s commission in the Dutch service, had the 
command of the Cameronian Regiment, January 1, 1706, and that 
of the Scots Greys on the 24th of August. He was a brigadier- 
general at the battle of Ramillies ov the 12th of May in that 
year. In February, 1707, he was chosen a Scotch representative 
peer, and again in 1715, 1722, 1727, and 1744. He had 
the command of a brigade at the battle of Oudenarde, July 
11, 1708, and carried home the despatches of the victory. 
He was major-general at the battle of Malplaquet, September 
4, 1709, and became a lieutenant-general, January 1, 1710. 
In the winter of 1709 he was sent as Envoy Extraordinary to 
the King Poland, returned in 1710 to the siege of Douay, and 
had the same year the Order of the Thistle conferredon him, Onthe 
dismissal of Godolphin in 1711, Stair was sent by Marlborough with 
a conciliatory message to the Earl of Oxford. 
George I. he was appointed one of the Lords of the Bedchamber, a 
Privy Councillor, and Commander-in-Chief in Scotland during the 
absence of the Duke of Argyll, November 14, 1714. In 1715 he was 


sent to France in a diplomatic capacity, and on the death of Louis | 


XIV. was appointed Ambassador Extraordinary to that Court. On 
the embassy, which lasted till 1720, the reputation of the Earl 
of Stair must rest. He steceeded in completely severing France 
from the Jacobite alliance, and in establishing for the first 


time since the days of Cromwell an entente cordiale between | 


the two countries based on a common Liberal policy. He 
also obtained and maintained for some time a complete as- 
cendency over the mind of the Regent Orleans. Lord Hard- 
wicke characterizes this embassy as ‘most important in its 
objects, most brilliant and spirited in its execution.” But in 1719 
Mr. Law, of Mississippi-Scheme notoriety, came to France, and from 
that time the influence of Stair with the Regent began to wane. 
He warned Orleans against Law’s character and plans. Law soon 
retaliated by the most insolent conduct towards Stair. “ At length 
he so far galled the pride or roused the jealousy of Stair as to draw 


him into personal wrangling, and consequently interrupt thefriendly 


correspondence between the French and British Governments. — It 
was one main object of a journey which Stanhope made in January, 
1720, to re-establish harmony, but finding the two Scotchmen irre- 
concileable, and one of them supreme in France, he, in concert with 
Dubois, recalled Lord Stair to England.” ‘This last great error 
of Stair,” observes Lord Stanhope, ‘ kept him in disgrace, or at 
least out of employment, for twenty years. In 1733 we find 
Horace Walpole write of him as one whose haughty, intriguing 
character has drawn upon him the displeasure of the King.” 
Sut Stair had opposed his father. After his return Stair re- 
tired to Newliston, and lived with the utmost frugality, having 
put his estate into the hands of trustees, to pay off the debts 
incurred by his lavish expenditure as ambassador. He also de- 
voted himself to agriculture, and was the first, it is said, to 
introduce the cultivation of turnips and cabbages in the open 
fields. He laid out fine woods about Newliston, arranged with 
military formality. In 1729 he had the office of Vice-Admiral of 
Seotland, but joining the Opposition against Walpole, was deprived 
of itin April, 1753, as well as of the command of the Inniskillings. 
Ile was also passed over in the election of representative peers in 
that year. On the fall of the Walpole Administration in 1742 Stair 
was made a field-marshal and sent Ambassador to the States of Iol- 
land, and on the 24th of April was made Governor of Minorea. In 
August he was appointed commander-in-chief of the allied army 
in Flanders, and in April, 1745, had his Inniskilling Regiment re- 
stored to him. He commanded (under the King) at the battle of 


Dettingen, June 16, but, disgusted at the Hanoverian preferences | 


On the accession of | 


jot George, and finding himself a mere cipher, he sent to the King 
}an angry memorial, reflecting on past transactions, hinting at 
| Hanoverian partialities, and asking for permission to retire, as he 
expressed it, to his plough. ‘+ His resignation was immediately 
| accepted, not without some marks of the Royal displeasure at the 
| language in which it was tendered.” Stair retired to the Hague, 
but on the prospect of a French invasion in the Jacobite interest in 
1744,‘ forgetting his wrongs, he offered his services in any situation, 
and in return was graciously appointed Commander-in-Chief,” and 
in 1745 restored to the command of the Scots Greys. His last ap- 
pointment was that of General of the Marine Forces, May 14, 1746. 
He died at Edinburgh May 9, 1747. He was a man of the highest 
diplomatic ability, only alloyed by too great haughtiness and self- 
appreciation. His moral standard, however, as a statesman was 
| far above that of his father and grandfather. 

John, second Earl of Stair, left no children. As his next 
brother had married a peeress in her own right, the Earl had 
made a formal resignation of his honours to Queen Anne, and 
obtained a new patent, by which, failing issue of his own body, he 
had the power of nominating such descendant of the first Viscount 
Stair as he might choose, which failing, the honours were limited 
to William Dalrymple, his next younger brother, and his second 
son by the Countess of Dumfries, and the heirs male of his body, 
which failing, to the third, fourth, and any younger sons of that 
marriage, and their heirs male, with remainders over peoviding 
whenever there were two sons for the severance of the earldoms 
of Dumfries and Stair. In pursuance of the powers thus granted 
him, the Earl of Stair nominated Captain John Dalrymple, eldest 
son of his brother, George Dalrymple. This settlement was con- 
tested, so far as the titles were concerned, by James Dalrymple, 
second son of William Dalrymple, who maintained that the Crown 
! could not transfer the right to nominate to titles to any subject. 
Both claimants voted as Earl of Stair at the election of Peers, 
August 13, 1747, but on petition and reference James Dalrymple 
| was declared legally entitled to the dignities of Earl of Stair, &c. 
| James, third Earl of Stair, died without issue, November 13, 1760, 
and in pursuance of the remainders in the patent was succeeded 
as fourth Earl of Stair by his elder brother William, Earl of 
Dumfries, who also died Without issue, July 27, 1768, when the 
earldom of Stair devolved on the former nominee of the second 
| Earl, John Dalrymple, son of the Hon. George Dalrymple (a 

Baron of the Exchequer of Scotland), fifth son of the first Earl of 
Stair, who had acquired by purchase the estate of Dalmahoy, in 
| the county of Edinburgh. The Dalrymple titles and estates were 
|thus again united. The fifth Earl, however, had sold the estate 
} of Newliston. Te became a representative peer in 1771, and 
| opposed strongly hostile measures towards the American colonists, 

for which he received the thanks of the province of Massachusetts. 
| He was not returned as a peer in 1774, but published some pamphlets 
| giving a gloomy picture of the national credit and resources. In 
| 1784 he published an attack on the Coalition Ministry on the East 
| India question, and promised his support to Pitt’s Government as 
| long as it should deserve it. Ile died October 13, 1789, and was 
succeeded by his only son, John, sixth Earl of Stair, who had 
served in the war in America, in 1782 went as Minister to 
| Poland, and in August, 1785, was appointed Ambassador to 

Berlin. He was a representative peer in 1790, 1796, 1802, and 

1806. He died without issue June 1, 1821, and was suec- 
‘ceeded as seventh Earl by his cousin, John William Henry, 

son of William, younger brother of John, fifth Earl. ‘The seventh 

Karl died at Paris, March 22, 1840, without issue, and was 

succeeded as eighth Earl by his kinsman, Sir John Hamilton 
| Dalrymple, Bart., the descendant of Sir James Dalrymple, second 
‘son of James, the first Viscount Stair. Sir John Dalrymple, the 
father of the eighth Earl, had married the daughter and heiress of 
the representative of the Viscounts Oxenfoord. ‘The new Karl 
was a general officer in the army, and on the 11th August, 1841, was 
created a peer of the United Kingdom as Baron Oxenfoord, of 

Cousland, county Edinburgh, with remainder to his brother. He 

died without issue January 10, 1863, when his honours devolved on 
his brother, North Hamilton Dalrymple, who succeeded as ninth 

Earl of Stair, and dying November 9, 1864, was succeeded by 

his son John Dalrymple, tenth and present Earl of Stair. He 
was for some time M.P. for Wigtownshire in the Liberal interest, 
to which this branch of the family are firmly attached. The 
rapid succession and repeated changes in the lineal suecession have 
prevented the family during the present century from attaining 
the eminence in public affairs which they formerly enjoyed, but 

there is no family in the United Kingdom which has produced a 

greater number of able men during its existence than the Louse 


of Dalrymple of Stair. 
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THE HARRIS TRIAL. 
[From our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
New York, July 21, 1865. 
As the Count De Grammont was riding away from London on his 
way to France he was overtaken by two gentlemen, brothers, who 
said, ‘‘(zood morning, Sir Count. Haven't you forgotten some- 
thing?” ‘Ah! yes,” he replied, ‘I’ve forgotten to marry your 
sister.” And thus De Grammont was brought back at the point 
of the sword, so to speak, to the arms of La belle Hamilton. I 
have always begrudged that lovely Englishwoman to that French- 
man, but still more am I annoyed at the conduct of the Hamil- 
tons, and most at the willingness of La belle Hamilton herself to 
become the wife of De Grammont, or of any man unter such cir- 
cumstances, no matter what his position or his gifts of mind and 
person, or what hal been her previous expectations, or how bind- 
ing his engagements. ‘This feeling is very general among men in 
the Free States, and almost universal among women. Women 
here, it must be admitted, are not yet as a body so pure anil 
single-mind:d that they do not sometimes make marriages 
of interest. But although some women here will marry a 
man for who:n personally they have no particular desire, the 
cases in which a man would be accepted as a husband who 
was known to marry merely to fulfil an engagement te which 
he felt bound in honour are very few indeed. A woman who 
made such a marriage would be regarded with contempt by 
other women in any condition of life, and would be looked upon 
as one who had disgraced her sex. Suits brought by women for 
divorce are numerous here—ten to one to what they were in Eng- 
land before Sir Cresswell Cresswell took his seat ; suits for breach of 
promis: of marriage are very rare—not one to tea of those brought 
in England, according to my observation of law reports. Women 
here hive cone to the belief, and to act upon the belief, that if a 
man, either because he has not character enough to know his own 





mind, or becase he has come to a clear conviction that he made | 
a mistake, no longer desires a woman for his wife, she is fortunate | 


if she fin Is this out before marriage has tied her to him for life. 
Thave been led to mention these facts by the eveat ofa singular 
trial which has just taken place in Washington. A yousg woman 
named Harris, an Irishwoman, although I believe her nime is not 
* Celtic, who was a milliner’s shop-girl in Chicago, was made love 
to bya inan namel Burroughs, whos social station, although not 
among the cultivate class, was somewhat above hers, He finally 
marricd, not her, bué another woman, an] reecive l an appoint - 
ment asa clerk in the Treasury at Washington. Some months 


ago she followed him to Washington, and waiting for him in one 
of the corridors of the Treasury building, shot him, killing him | 
| which he made her sign, and after this deliberate proceeding 


g 


upon the spot. A frien] of mine happ2ned to have business at t 
Treasury that day, and was in and out of the building three or 
four times in the course of the morning. IIe saw this girl at every 
visit sitting there in the corridor through which he passe], waiting 
quietly for her victim, whom she despatchel wien he 
appeared in the coolest and most business-like manner. 
had taken a journey of more than 1,000 miles to find hiin; 
he had been for some months married to another woiman, 
and so she had neither hope nor pretence of 
him to do her justice, as the cant phrase goes; he hal never 
wronge Lhar, hal given neither her nor her family any cause of 
complaint other than his failure to meet their expectation that he 
would marry her; she sought no damage for ruined prospecis. 


She 


compelling 


and her act a murder, if his or any other killing since his day were 
murder ; and yet she was unanimously acquitted bya Washington 
jury, who ‘leliberated less than ten minutes upon their verdict, and 
one of whom is reported to have said that but for making a show 
of respect for the District Attorney they would not have retired 
from the jury-box. 

If this were to be regarded as a leading case, the situation of 
the men of this country would be not very enviable 
young ladies who have misunderstood, or chosen to misuaderstand, 





friendly atteations and expressions of regard, appearing with a 
f hand and a revolver in the other, deimand- 


Crons 






package of notes in one 
ing, not your purse, but your person or your life,—of stout i 





with inflamed countenances calling at your lodgings with a loaded 
blunderbuss to know how soon you intend to meet Amanda's 
reasonable expectations,—of Amanda herself, a nice young lady 
who has killed several backward lovers, standing with bloody 
knife cyer your own prostrate corpse, exclaiming, “ Thus do I 
vindicate the right of my sex to a victim at the altar, without 






Visions of | 


unless I am much mistaken, this case—the responsibility of which 
rests entirely with the jury—is of no value as an indication of the 
tone of public feeling here, north of the Potomac, and it may be 
out of Washington, although I think that its limitation as an 
exponent of public morals is only the former boundary of slavery. 
This is certain, that among all whom I have heard speak of the 
trial during its ten days’ progress, no man not born or bred in the 
Slave States expressed a desire for the girl’s acquittal, and every 
such man said in effect that she only served the fellow right, and 
ought to be acquitted and applauded. But the very women here at 
the North speak of hernotonly with condemnation but contempt, and 
hoped for the honour of their sex thatshe would be found guilty. The 
pretence set up on the trial that she was insane they scout, as well 
they may, for she was so palpably as sound in mind as judge, 
counsel, or jury, that her counsel was obliged to put his plea of 
her insanity in the form of an assertion that she killed Burroughs 
when she ‘‘ was labouring under an insane impulse,”—a plea that 
might cover nine out of ten murders that ever were committed. 
The shameful verdict in this case is only an exponent, and it is a 
perfectly fair one, of the tone of society in the Slave States. A 
disappoints B, wounds B’s vanity, mars B's prospects, does B any 
wrong, from a trivial affront to a gross outrage. B thereupon 
kills A ‘‘on sight.” Verdict, south of Mason and Dixon's line, 
excusable, or more probably, justifiable homicide. Some of my 
readers may remember that in the second or third year of the 
war General Foster killed General Nelson. Both were in the 
national army. ‘There is no doubt that Nelson was a coarse, over- 
bearing fellow. He and General Foster met in the hall of an hotel in 
Louisville, Kentucky, and Nelson was undeniably very arrogant 
and rude. Whereupon Foster drew a pistol and shot him dead. 
Public opinion in Louisville sustained General Foster, so that I 
believe he was not even put upon his trial. What a reproach, too, 
that the Government—such was the condition of affairs—did not 
think it prudent to try him by court-martial. As to the lack of 
trial in Kentucky, what gool of putting a man on trial for an 
act deemed justifiable by every man of the community out of 
which you must take your jury? Washington is celebrated for 
such verdicts. Not long before the war a waiter at one of the 
principal hotels there—not a negro, but an Irishman—answered a 
Southerner in a manner deemed impreper by his slave-driving 
arrogance, and it is very likely that the servant was saucy as well 

The latter thereupon assaulted the 


as the gentleman insolent. 
pistol or bowie 


former, and on his resisting, killed him with 
knife, I forget which. ‘The matter never proceeded farther 
than a preliminary investigation before a magistrate. Soon 
after a well-known politician having discoverel that his 
wife was false to him, extorted from her a written confession, 


he armed himself with two pistols, Jaid in wait for the man, and 
as deliberately shot him to death, continuing to fire upon him 
after he had shot him down. Now, although the most respect- 
able newspaper in the country openly declared that this man was 
excluded from decent society, when he was put upon his trial in 
Washington for an act which could never be justified, and could 
only be measurably palliated by a condition of mind consequent 





' upon exceeding sensitiveness as to relations between tle sexes, he 


| acquit ted. 


Her motive was, like Cain’s, mere revenge for wounded vanity, ; ing a bowie knife into his back three times as he was 


' buckle the strap of his overs!oe. 


was not .even found guilty of manslaughter, but absolutely 
A friend of my own offended in some trifling way a 
Southerner at a public ballin New Orleans, and an h 
after the man stabbed him to death in the dressing-room, plung- 
stooping fo 


ur or two 








The murderer went eutirely un- 


punished. ‘The very Norse berserkers and vikings, who went out 
to kill men as hunters go to kill deer or buffalocs, would have 
made him pay blood-money, or die himself, but anoug the slave- 
holders he suffered no penalty whatever. 

At the trial which is the oceasion of this letter, the proceedings 


in court were of so disgraceful and disorderly 2 character that 


newspapers, the public, and the country over, have criet 
The counsel for the prisoner denounced the prosecutin, attorney 
as ‘*no gentleman.” ‘The latter retorted, when the former replied, 
** ITere’s a chip on my shoulder : knock it off if you dare.” (This 
here, the 
The judge 


hame. 


is amode of picking a quarrel among blackguard boys 
knocking off of the chip being returned by a blow.) 

did order the marshal to put a stop to this quarrelling, but showed 
favour to the insulting party, the counsel for the prisoner; and 


‘after the prosecuting officer had concluded his argwncnt, he sub- 


the halter !’—visions like these would fil! the mind of every man | 


+ 


not happy enough to be deformed, a pauper, ora negro. But 


ae 


mitted the case without a charge, and, according to the reports, 
said to the jury that he “‘ hoped that they had made wp theiv minds, 
The verdict, ** not guilty,” was 


and would soon render a verdict.” 
Handker- 


received with acclamation by a crowded court-room. 
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chiefs were waved and hats thrown up. 
rushel toward the murderess to congratulate her. Her counsel 
caught her up in his arms and kissed her; and she was borne out 
fainting, ‘* as a lady should,” amid more shouting by those out- 
side the court-house. Now what must be the administration of 
justice in a community which renders such verdicts, and thus con- 
ducts itself upon such trials? Do not attribute this disposal of this 
or other like cases and this behaviour to democracy or the election 
of judges. Judges are not clected but appointed in Washington, 
which, with the whole district of Columbia, is under the control 
of the highest legislative body in the land. But a stream cannot 
rise higher than its source. In New England there is a far purer, 
more absolutely democratic government than there is in Wash- 
ington, and in New York judges are—most unwisely in my judg- 
ment—elected. And yet either in New England or in New York 
(outside the City), and in Ohio, or Pennsylvania, or New Jersey, 
such disgraceful verdicts or such scenes in court are unheard of, 
impossible. It must be confessed that this trial and the memories 
of others which it has awakened in the public mind go far to 
justify the Government in its determination to try the conspirators 
in the assassination plot by a military tribunal. Could it have been 
reasonably expected that a jury taken from a community whose 
moral sense is so blunted, whose notions of justice are so per- 
verted as is plainly the case with the people of Washington, would 
render a true verdict according to the law and the evidence in the 
case of eSnspirators in a cause with which they once at least had 
hearty sympathy? (For Washington was as strongly ‘ secesh” 
and pro-slavery as Charleston.) Ll believe now that no such ver- 
dict would have beeu rendered ; but that the assassins would have 
been regarded as persons who had taken—in a somewhat violent 
and irregular way, to be sure—vengeance for a great wrong, and 
that therefore they were excusable. ‘The Government doubtless 
acted upon its knowledge of this state of things; and the people 
are now beginning to see that, offensive as military courts are to 
our feelings in regard to the administration of justice, it acted 
wisely, The trut) is, that the South needs not reconstruction or 
re-organization inerely, but. regeneration. 
A YANKEE. 


A WORD FOR PARAGUAY. 
To rune Eprrok or tie * Speeraror.” 
Srr,—Whilst the Tines is holding forth, ex profisso, after its 
fashion, on the inerits and probable issues of the singular war now 
raging in the heart of the South American continent, will you 
allow one who, without any personal connection whatever with 
Paraguay, was led by circumstances a few years back to pay some 
special attention to its history up to that period, to suggest some 
reasons why England should withhold her judgment on the war in 
question, and view with distrust the information supplied to her by 
her daily oracles ? 

Let it be observed, in the first place, that that information is en- 
tirely cx parte. It reaches us exclusively from Brazil, the Argentine 
Confederation, or Uruguay, /. ., from three countries all at war with 
a fourth. Is it likely, is it possible, is it conceivable that any such 
information should be other than coloured and partial? ‘To believe 
more than a little of what the enemies of Paraguay say of her, 
not to believe that they leave unsaid respecting themselves much 
that she might tell us, if she could speak to us at all, would be 
childish under any circumstances, much more for those who are 
aware of the very unreliable character of one or two at least of 
the witnesses. But even were their veracity beyond all impeach- 
ment, let us consider at what a distance from the facts it has to be 
exercised. The Times correspondent writes from the Parana 
river, which is 1,450 miles long, so that its name alone does not 
impart a very precise local value to his authority; but his last 
letter shows that he was below Corrientes, which is itself some 
130 miles below Assumption, the capital of Paraguay. He is 
avowedly an Argentine, speaking of ‘*our President” Mitre, 
writes seemingly in Spanish, and is translated by some one so 
little acquainted with the language that he does not know that 
**teniente coronel” is ‘*lieutenant-colonel.” News from Buenos 
Ayres, Montevideo, Rio, comes from spots some 430, 480, 900 miles 
distant, as the crow flies, from Corrientes itself; and I need 
hardly observe that in those countries news travels by any line 
rather than that of the bird or the arrow. 

Now as respects the merits of the case the first observation to 
be made is this:—War was declared by Paraguay on Brazil, not 
on the ground of a private South American balance-of-power theory, 
—to prevent Uruguay from falling under the protectorate of Brazil, 
although even this might perhaps be sufficient, in the interests of 


Many of the spectators | the world as well as in her own. 





| 





She has acted at least in the 
spirit of a treaty with both Brazil and Uruguay, of December 
25, 1850,—since, I believe, expired,—the object of which was 
to preserve the sfatus quo of the different existing States of 
the South, and to guarantee them against all attacks upon their 
independence or invasions of their territory. Nor must we forget 
that the encroachments of Brazil are those of the last remaining 
great Slave power, whilst the enlargement. of Paraguay 
the expansion of human freedom. [ut we know absolutely 
nothing of Paraguay’s grounds of war against the Argentine Con- 
federation, which had refused to join Brazil in coercing Uruguay. 
It seems indeed senseless that the Paraguayan President, having 
a war with the huge empire of Brazil and its newly installed protégé 
Flores in Banda Oriental on his hands already, should have rushed 
without cause into a second war with the Argentines, the effect of 
which would be to provoke the closing of Paraguay’s one great 
channel of communication with the outer world. We are not 
therefore really in a position to judge of the merits of the contest 
inits present aspect. 

Next, as respects the quality of the information supplied to us 


1s 


/on the subject: The “ great unknown” of the 7/mes assumes in 


his “ leader” that the policy of Francia has remained that of his 
country, and that the Paraguayans are a people of a * morose civili- 
zation,” who ‘* do not go abroad, and will hardly permit any one to 
come among them.” So far from this being the case, the great 
work of the foreign policy of the elder Lopez was emphatically 
that of bringing Paraguay into the comity of nations, by 
opening relations with foreign Powers, sending and receiving 
envoys and concluding treaties, but above all by securing the 
free navigation of the Parana and Uruguay, long blocked up 
against the Paraguayan flag by the Argentines, who persisted 
in claiming Paraguay as a mere province of their Confederation. 
It was with almost feverish impaticnce that Paraguay watched 
the various quarrels of Rosas with foreign Powers, hoping always 
that some strong hand or other would come and set her free from 
her political imprisonment. She joined with Brazil and Uruguay, 
as I have mentioned above, in 1850 in a treaty for mutual defence 
against encroachments, and inthe next year with both the last- 
named powers and with the States of Entre-Rios and Corrientes, 
then in revolt against the Buenos Ayrean tyrant, for eject- 
ing his creature Oribe from Banda Oriental, and followed with 
enthusiasm the campaign of Urquiza against Rosas himself, As soon 
as through the fall of Rosas and the recognition of Paraguayan inde- 
pendence by the Argentines, in 1852, the rivers were thrown open, 
Paraguay began tobe visited by foreigners (although at first permis- 
sion was granted rather sparingly for this purpose), whilst Para- 
guayans began to go abroad. ‘The younger Lopez, now President, 
has travelled through Europe, and is probably as well informed a 
man as any existing South American statesman, and several Para- 
guayan families have either visited Europe or sent their children 
to it to be educated Finally our own treaty with Paraguay of 1853 
isdrawn up in a very liberal spirit, gives the free navigation of the 
Paraguay river to the capital, and so far from “hardly permit- 
ting any one to come,” gives full liberty to all British subjects ** to 
remain and reside in any part of the said territories,” hire houses, 
and trade, providing that even in case of war the subjects of either 
contracting party established in the dominions of the other, in any 
trade or special employment, may remain aud continue such trade 
or employment unmolested, and Paraguay’s treaties with other 
European powers are framed on the same model. 

It is very true, that owing partly to old Jesuit traditions, partly 
to the sway of Francia, the Government of Paraguay is far less 
democratic than that of any other South American republic. But 
if the rule of the Lopez family is to be called a despotism, it is 
at least a freely accepted one. ‘The Consular Government out of 
which the Presidency of the elder Lopez sprang, after the death of 
Francia, was not the fruit of military violence, but was, on the 
contrary, established in opposition to an attempted military des- 
potism. For nearly a quarter of a century that the Lopez sway 
has lasted, I believe no single revolt has ever troubled it; it is 
based on the authority of a congress, and is evidently so far the 
fitting expression of a young and vigorous nationality. Indeed I 
must say, that without wishing to set up the elder Lopez for 
a great man, I know few things in history more remarkable than 
the way in which he gradually developed his people, out of the 
state of sheer infancy in which Francia left thei, into at least a 





most hopeful adolescence, 

It is sufficiently clear from the account of the Times correspond- 
ent himself that the Paraguayans are showing themselves no 
despicable foes. In their land operations they have been almost 
uniformly successful, since the occupation of Corrientes by the 
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allies was speedily put an end to, and resulted in their being 
driven many miles down the river, and the announced departure 
of the Emperor of Brazil for the army seems to show that Brazilian 
valour is beginning to need a strong stimulus It remains to be 
seen, however, whether the destruction of the Paraguayan squad- 
ron, if it has been as complete as represented, and if it should be 
boldly taken advantage of, may not terminate the war. Circum- 
stances favour the allies, for the Paraguay river, which in December 
and January is very low, and would, I believe, forbid the ascent to 
Assumption of all but the lightest vessels, must be now about its 
height. Anyhow, the destruction of the fleet,—effected, I fear, 
chiefly through English skill and pluck,—is a most untoward 
event for the interests of the world at large, since the existence of 
an efficient navy in the upper waters of the Plate basin was the 
best guarantee against the closing up of that magnificent water 
system by the powers below, as was done for so many years by 
Rosas. Had such a navy existed in 1846, the Anglo-French in- 
tervention in that year would not have remained the failure that 
it did, the blood of Obligado would not have been shed in vain. 
As to supposing that the utmost efforts of Brazilians and Argen- 
tines together can conquer Paraguay, or even seriously damage 
her independence, this seems to me quite out of the question. 

I cannot conclude this letter without once more referring your 
readers, as has been done ere this in the Spectator, to the late C. B. 
Mansfield’s Paraguay, Brazil, and the Plate (Macmillan, 1856). 
In the too brief sketch of the first-named country which fills the 
latter part of the volume (from p. 298) they will find the most 
vivid picture yet given of a kindly, simple, yet most remarkable 
little people, and by the delight which the writer evidently took 
in what he believed to be the ‘ most interesting, loveliest, plea- 
santest country in the world,” they will be able to judge of the 
credit to be given to the .7imes autocrat, when he speaks of its 
** morose civilization.” 

Lincolw’s Inn, August 2, 1865. 


J. M. L. 


OXFORD TO WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 
On, noblest statesman thou, of all our time, 
On to the tasks that lie before thee still, 
To guide, control, raise, purify the will 
OF toiling millions in their manhood’s prime. 
Thy flight soars high above our cloudy clime, 
Where dull tradition holds her wonted sway, 
And those who haunt the twilight hate the day, 
And love of truth is counted as a crime. 
We miss thee now, but England owns her son, 
And knows the worth of that fire-tested gold ; 
Ours is the loss, but thou hast nobly won; 
Then on, be brave, the future's scroll unfold, 
And, as the months of ordered progress run, 
From out thy treasures bring forth new and old. 
Il, 


BOOKS. 
- >. —— 

PREHISTORIC MAN.* 
We have nowhere seen it stated that objection was publicly made 
to Sir John Lubbock during his recent candidature for the represen- 
tation of West Kent on account of his new book on /rchistoric 
Times. ‘The zeal even of the Conservative agent, the overbold 
Mr. Lewis, though it carried him almost to the kicking point, 
failed to carry him as far as that. And the electors of Buteshire, 
who once rejected Mr. Lamont, have at this election accepted him, 
in spite of his profession of belief in Mr. Darwin's views as to the 
* Origin of Species,” so that it is superfluous to deprecate the 
making of attempts to represent a man’s scientific opinions as dis- 
qualifying him for political life. But whilst we avoid this fallacy, 
let us be careful not to fall into another, which would teach us 
that an entrance into the outer world of politics is necessarily fatal 
to the inner scientific life. Indeed for the ethnologist, and 
especially for the archze logical ethnologist, no study ean be more 


suggestive than the study of man during the period of elections. 
The behaviour of our own savages on the nomination and polling 
days will make it 2 much easier matter to reproduce in imagina- 
tion the demeanour and comportment of prehistoric roughs; the 
rickety hustings and the swaying, surging mob beneath them, will 
illustrate the precarious nature of the platforms on which dwelt 
the Swiss Lacustrians, whilst the efforts of a drunken ruffian with 








* Prehistoric Tines, as Llistvatel bu Ancient Remains and the Manners and Customs 
of Modern Savages. Viy Jolin Labbock, F.ARS., Viee-President of the Linnean 
Society, Fellow of the Geological, Zo« eal, and other Societies, and Presideat of the 
Ethnologied Soviety. London: Williams and Norgate, bs 135, 














a stubborn paving stone will throw great light on the first attempts 
which man made at fashioning flints. But without descending 
further to particulars, we think the names of Sir W. Raleigh, of 
Sir G. C. Lewis, and of Colonel Mure are suflicient illustrations of 
our position, that familiarity with the actual business of the world 
gives a reality and manliness to the writings of a statesman or 
politician which is sometimes missing in disquisitions written on 
the same subjects by men who are pure specialists. 

There is no need to waste words about Sir John Lubbock’s 
scientific claims on our attention, when he writes on such a subject 
as prehistoric times. Ie has long ago won a reputation as an 
anatomist and physiologist, and of the many sciences which are 
ancillary to archeological ethnology, there are none of such vital 
importance to it as the two which are nowadays jointly name 1 
biological. 

In his work now before us we have the relics of ancient so illus- 
trated by the actualities of modern savagery, as to present us with 
a moving diorama of those ** old, unhappy, far-off times” of Stone 
and Bronze. But besides fulfilling this, its object and the promise 
of its title-page, the book devotes two entire chapters to the con- 
sideration of the question of the ‘* Antiquity of Man ;” and in a third, 
the last in order but not least in importance in the volume, we 
find Sir John Lubbock speculating, firstly, as to the way in which 
man first became susceptible of civilization ; and, secondly, as to 
the prospects of attainment by our race of a grade of earthly happi- 
ness such as is ordinarily called Utopian. And we arg informed 
that the principle which has guided our author in both his lines of 
research, and aided his vision alike in looking forwards ant in 
looking backwards, is the rera causa set forth so clearly by the now 
world-famous Darwin. He writes thus at p. 481:— 

“The great principle of Natural Selection, which is to biology what the 
law of gravitation is to astronomy, not only throws an unexpected light 
on the past, but illuminates the future with hope; nor can I but feel 
surprised that a theory which thus teaches us humility for the past, 
faith in the present, and hope for the future, should have been regarded as 
opposed to the principles of Christianity or the interests of true religion.” 

The first two chapters of the book are prudently devote to the 
work of bringing before us, not the over-distant Stone period, but 
the age of Bronze, which a smaller effort of imagination enables 
us to reproduce for ourselves. In these chapters Sie John Lub- 
bock has devoted some space and labour to the proving against 
Mr. Wright that bronze implements denote a pre-Roman period. 
This, we think, was a little superfluous. In a letter in the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1825, addressed to Sir Hl. Davy 
by his brother, we have given us an account of a Coreyrean bronze 
helmet which might have lain at the bottom of the sea since the 
Peloponnesian war, but which had been so protected by the 
electro-chemistry of its alloy nature that the * mineralizing process 
had penetrated very little into the substance of the helmet, and the 
metal was found bright beneath.” Now five per cent., we make 
bold to say, of the gentlemen who have just voted against Mr. 
Gladstone at Oxford will recollect the line from the first Georgie, 

“ Exesa inveniet scabra rubigine pila!” 
and of them some yet smaller. per-centige might with much 
trouble be brought to see that this line shows that the Roman 
javelin could not have been made of bronze. Sir John Lubbock, 
however, is less superfluous, though not less successful, in defending 
Pytheas, of whom those gentlemen have never heard, against Sir 
G. C. Lewis, whose works they have never read. 

Leaving the Bronze period, to which Homer and Hesiod wit- 
ness, we ascend to the Stone ages, of the hearth and cave life of 





the earlier periots of which .1schylus seems somehow to have 
heard or divined the story, if we may guess at least from certain 
lines, 447 ef scy., of his extant Prometheus. The distinetion 
between the chipped or multifacetted flint and the ground or 
polished flint epochs, is considered by our author to be sutticiently 
well established to justify the introduction of the phrases ‘+ Palzeo- 
lithic ” and * Neolithic” periods. Of the shapes and forms sup- 
posed to be characteristic of each very abundant and excellent 
illustrations are given. 

With the different localities, now so familiar to our ears, of the 
valley of the Somme, of the Swiss Lake habitations, and the 
Danish Kjikkenmiddings, Sir John Lubbock has made it his 
business to gain an actual ocular and manual acquaintance. It is 
perhaps to the sympathy which our author, in common with most 
of his countrymen, feels for the inhabitants of evil-intreated 
Denmark, that we owe the peculiarly vivid colours of the chapter 
on the “Shell Mounds.” Here we have its early inhabitants 
brought before our eyes as if by photography (p. 188) :— 

“Carrying our imagination back into the past, we see before us, on 
the low shores of the Danish Archipelago, a race of small men, with 
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heavy, overhanging brows, round heads, faces probably much like those destroyed this earlier civilization ? Why were these fortifications for- 


of the present Laplanders. As they must evidently have had somo pro- 
tection from the weather, it is most probable that they lived in tents 
made of skins. 
proves that they had not yet any weapons except those made of wood, 
stone, horn, and bone. Their principal food must have consisted of 
shell fish, but they were able to catch fish, and often varied their diet by 
game caught in hunting. It is perhaps not uncharitable to conclude 
that when their hunters were unusually successful, the whole com- 
muniiy gorged itself with food, as is the caso with many savage races 
at the present time. It is evident that marrow was considered a great 
delicacy, for every single bone which contained any was split open in 
the manner best adapted to extract the precious morsel. We have 
already seen that the mound builders were regular settlers, and not 
mere summer visitors, and on the whole they seem to have lived in 
very much the same manner as tho Tierra del Fuegians, who dwell on 
the coast, feed principally on shell fish, and have the dog as their only 
domestic animal.” 

Three entire chapters are devoted to the history of “Modern 
Savagery,” which is made in this work, as it was in the muscum of 
the late lamented Mr. Christy, to throw the most valuable as well 
as the least expected lights on the hearth, or rather on the hut, 
cave, and lacustrine life of our remote and unsung ancestors. ‘The 
subject of savage life is a delicate and dangerous one, and under 
coarse manipulation it readily becomes revolting. ‘ By a selec- 
tion of instances,” says Dr. Livingstone, “ it would not be difficult 
to make such people appear excessively good or uncommonly bad.” 
Forster, the companion of Captain Cook, adopted the former of 
these onesided views, perhaps because in the days of Louis XV. it 
would have been difficult to contrast Tahiti, even as we have it de- 
depicted in the poetry of the Anti-Jacobin, to disadvantage with the 
purlieus of the palace and the park of the most Christian King. And 
indeed, though ninety years and more have rolled away since those 
evil days, it is possible even now to say that the cruelty of a French 
physiologist can match anything which a savage either endures 
or inflicts in the way of torture, that the squalor of English pea- 
santry as described by Dr. Hunter, as denied by Mr. Henley, and 
as witnessed by ourselves, is less tolerable than similar destitution 
under more genial suns, and that the disclosures of our Divorce 
Court are more loathsome than the lax connubial relations of 
absolute barbarians. In every country there are moral turkey 
buzzards, and they make no secret of their discovery of the carrion 
on which they feed. Of the other equally false, and perhaps more 
than equally odious, method of regarding savage life, there are 
always many advocates to be found, the chambers of whose 
imagery may be compared to the caves of our Troglodytic fore- 
athers or the huts of the modern Esquimaux, the floors of which 
vere and are covered with dead animals’ bones and all un- 
cleanness. ‘The man who taunts a blind man with his blindness 
is ordinarily considered to be a brute, or indeed something worse. 


“ Sordidus et lusco qui possit dicere, ‘ Lusce!’” 


—and a man who exults in describing the moral degradation of his 
fellow-men is to the full as vile ashe. Both these most serious 
errors Sir John Lubbock avoids. At p. 465 he says :— 

“ After making every possible allowance for savages, it must, I think, 
bo admitted that they are inferior morally as wellas in other respects 
to the more civilized races. There is indeed no atrocious crime nor vice 
recorded by any traveller which might not be paralleled in Europe, but 
that which is with us the exception is with them the rule, that which 
with us is condemned by the general verdict of society, and is confined 
to the uneducated and vicious, is amongst savages passed over almost 
without condemnation, and often treated as a matter of course.” 

We have heard that a distinguished sceptic summed up the 
results of a journey into heathendom in the plain words, ‘* After 
all, the Christian is the best ;” and we are sure that there isno Indian 
judge of much experience, scarcely indeed even a *‘ Haileybury 
irregular ” with none at all, who will not accept Henry Martyn’s 
quotation, ‘* The dirt came out,” as the truest description of what 
is seen on opening into the interior of modern pagan life. It is 
for the legitimate purpose of being opposed to and compared with 
the relics of ancient prehistoric savages that the details of life such 
as this are collected by our author; to those dead bones they 
impart a life, a ghastly life, it is true, of physical struggle and 
moral degradation, but a life notwithstanding. 

With the last sentences of his chapter on “ American Archzo- 
logy” we may fitly close this notice of Sir John Lubbock’s most 
valuable volume. ‘They are curious and interesting, as showing 
how completely the events of this year 1865, in which our author 
writes, and in which he could and does quote Fitzroy, Christy, 
and Sir John Richardson as living authors, have outrun and run 
counter to the anticipations even of enlightened and benevolent 
men :-- 


“Tf, however, the facts above recorded justify the conclusion that 
parts at least of North America once supported a numerous and agri- 
cultural 


population, then we cannot but ask,—what fatal cause 


The total absence of metal in the Kjékkonméddings | savages which the Europeans found there ? 


saken ?—these cities in ruins ? How were the populous nations which 

once inhabited the rich American valleys reduced to the poor tribes of 
Did the North and South 
once beforo rise up in arms against one another? Did the terrible 
appellation of ‘the Dark and Bloody Land,’ applied to Kentucky, com- 
memorate these ancient wars? Absit omen! Let us hope that our 
kinsmen in America may yet pause, ere they in like manner sacrifice 
a common prosperity to a mutual hatred.” 





HATS.* 

Ir is not easy to write an advertisement which shall fill a hundred 
pages demy octavo, yet be clever enough to be read, and we con- 
gratulate Mr. Melton on his success. He has beaten Moses and 
Moses’s poet out of the ficld, and producel a brochure as he 
calls it, which for vanity and knowledge, egotism and comicality, 
affectation of language and simplicity of purpose surpasses anything 
in the way of the puff literary we remember recently to have seen. 
Let the reader imagine a treatise in the style of a linendraper’s 
circular, a book written like one of Miles’ or Iyam’s puffs, a 
whole volume, though a small one, dictated by one of the scholars 
who prepare Mr. Bennett’s extraordinary descriptions of the connec- 
tion between his watches and the events of the day, and he will 
even then have scarcely an idea of the contents of the boarded 
pamphlet in which Mr. Melton, prince of hatters and hatter to the 
Prince, confidant of the Prince Consort in his military-hat inno- 
vations, author of the annual festival kept up by the tradesmen to 
the Prince of Wales, inventor of the “ Prince Albert's general's 
hat,” relates his autobiography, descants on the history of head- 
dresses, describes a professional visit to the Earl of Stamford, during 
which he worshipped * between” the household and the family, 
and exalts to the skies his own inventiveness and artistic per- 
ception. The naive conceit of the book is matchless, and some- 
hew gives one a pleasant conception of the writer, even when he is 
criticizing a picture of Landseer’s in this genuinely professional 
style: — 


“ Sir Edwin, when painting his famous picture of ‘Eos,’ sent to me for a hat 
of the Prince Consort's, the style of which he introduced into the picture, 
placing it as lying easily on its side on a cushion, and showing nearly as 
much as half of the inside of the lining. Had the hat but luckily been 
placed just an inch more horizontally, the crown would have displayed 
my name as ‘Hatter to His Royal Highness,’ and thus rendered me an 
incalculable service, without prejudicing the picture in the least degree. 
But Fate, or the artist's fancy, decreed otherwise.” 





Mr. Melton believes in his business as well as his own superiority, 
has indeed evidently some difficulty in restraining himself from 
declaring his trade the highest among arts, and consequently 
himself the highest among artists. Are not clothes the test 
of civilization, and is not the hat the important item among 
clothes,-- wear a battered one and try, or, as Mr. Melton more 
grandiloquently puts it, will not ‘reflection make us confess 
that these shapes of our hats are the result of, and concomi- 
tant with, the natural growth of the progress of civilization and 
the exigencies of social life. ‘They constitute an important por- 
tion of the natural fitness of things. ‘They are the harmonious 
completion of a system of cravats, shirts, waistcoats, coats, and 
trousers, each made for the other, and severally parts to a whole.” 
The syllogism is clearnessitself. If a man wears breeches he must 
wear a waistcoat, if a waistcoat, a coat, if a coat, a shirt, if a 
shirt, a cravat,—necktie the vulgar call it,—if a cravat, a hat, 
and, the writer adds through every page of his pamphlet, if a hat, 
Melton’s. ‘The fact that nine-tenths of mankind utterly reject the 
syllogism, despise trousers, waistcoasts, and shirts equally, con- 
sider cravats tortures and a hat the especial mark of a God-for- 
gotten people, is nothing to the purpose. Why should a Regent 
Street tradesman recognize savages like the men who built the 
Alhambra or the Taj Mehal, or concern himself about high-cheeked 
imbeciles like those who invented china and gunpowder and block- 
printing, or worry himself with speculations as to whether the 
patricians who conquered the world did really cover their heads 
with anything more artificial than laurel? Is not the nineteenth 
century greatest of centuries, England greatest of nations, London 
greatest of cities, Mr. Melton greatest hatter in London? Paris 
indeed, is something, but even in Paris men are fools enough 
to say that a gentleman is always bien chaussé, bien ganté, et 
bien coiffé, and what is the arrangement of the hair to that of the 
hat which conceals it? As well talk to a milliner of the value of 
cleanliness in under linen as to a hatter of hyacinthine locks, 
unless indeed they can be made to set off the black chimney- 
pot above them. Charles Lamb believed that snuff was the final 
cause of the human nose, and Mr. Melton would say the final use 
of hair was to support a chimney-pot hat. Indeed he goes 











* Hints on Hats. By Henry Melton, Loudon: J. C. Hotten. 
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farther, and declares that the hat should bear a distinct relation to 
the nose of its wearer. ‘* Then, too, the nose! Is that a feature to 
be disregarded? Is a nose of no importance to a man’s face? 
Ought so prominent a part of the human face divine to be 
neglected, to be placed in the hands of any vendor of hats, 
without reflection or esteem for the proprieties of adaptation, or 
judgment and picturesqueness of due proportion? Certainly not! 
What if some noses—as of the Greek—go straight down; others 
—as of the Roman—arch forward in a grandly curved outline ; 
others—as of the Gothic order—push gently forward, swelling at 
the nostrils; others, again, turn up; others spread out and are 
bulbous below, as of the negro? Would the same kind of hat suit 
all of them, in all their varieties of tips, points, and expressions? 
Assuredly not. And here the taste, the genius, and the judgment 
of the hatter may be advantageously brought into requisition by 
the well-advised student of dress and personal comfort.” 

One thinks with regret how closely Mr. Melton, had the fates 
been more propitious, and suffered him to inherit his father’s plum, 
might have rivalled the fame of Brummell or of D’Orsay, have de- 
vised coats with an artistic relation to teeth, or carriages based on 
a theory of harmony between hammer-cloths and finger nails. 
Mark his proud regret ; 

“T was trained up in early life with the prospect of entering one or other 
of the learned professions; my father during that period being blessed 
with the gifts of Dame Fortune to the pleasing tune of 100,000/, but a 
reverse in the will of that fickle jade made it incumbent on me to seek 
an immediate independence by my own exertions. About this time the 
successful career of the famous Mr. Moore, the hatter, attracted my atten- 
tion. The fashionable position of his son, his four-in-hand, his general re- 
ception into good society, his reputation asa patron of art and belles lettres, 
pointed to well-earned wealth in trade as something worthy a young 
gentleman's ambition, so I made up my mind to be a Hatter, and set 
forth, with the earnest enthusiasm of youth, on a career which I expected 
would lead certainly to wealth and fame. I have not been disappointed, 
although my position, in contrast with that of my millionaire prototype, 
may partake somewhat of that of the Irish gentlemanin the story:—‘ What 
have you for dinner to-day, O’Brien?’ ‘Boiled beef and potatoes, 
Phelim.’ ‘Ah! jist my own dinner—barrin’ the beef’? I have 
achieved the fame— 

“ The rest the gods dispersed in empty air.” 

We shall horrify Mr. Melton, but before discussing with him 
the best covering for the head, we are inclined to put one question 
never yet settled to our satisfaction, or that of anybody else who 
ever thought upon the subject. Is there any necessity apart from 
fashion for any such covering at all? The ancient world did not 
always wear one, and was not a bit more afflicted with headache than 
the modern ; half of the latter does not wear it, for though Mr. Mel- 
ton chooses to assert that every civilized person does except the 
Chinaman, the Hindoo is forbidden to use one by his creed, and 
among the mass of the people the rule is carefully obeyed. Four 
hundred millions of people at least never cover the head volun- 
tarily; neither do Bluecoat School boys; neither do London 
butchers ; neither do European women of the higher class, unless 
we call a wisp of muslin stiffened with a plait or two of straw ora 
few inches of fine wire a covering. None of them suffer from its 
absence, and there is no & privri reason why a cylinder of fluff- 
covered paper which only covers the crown, which does not pro- 
tect the neck, or the ears, or the eyes, or anything except the 
mere top of the head, should add so greatly to the general health. 
It certainly adds nothing to comfort, for of all imbecile contrivances 
for impeding the traveller's progress in a wind commend us to the 
hat, while it reduces us to the use of that still more annoying con- 
trivance, an umbrella. Were it not for the hat, a good mackintosh 
would be a perfect protection, but we must have umbrellas to save 
the fragile constructions which cost a guinea a piece, are spoiled 
if they are dented, injured if a sharp wind strikes them, and utterly 
ruined by a pelting shower of rain. As to beauty, there have been 
head-dresses which improve men’s appearance—the cap of mainten- 
ance does, and so does the sombrero—but the hat of civilization is 
an object of ridicule alike to the artist and the savage, to the great 
painter who will only attempt it when thrown on one side, and 
the half-civilized man, who quite seriously nicknames the European 
who has conquered him the ‘‘ being who wears a hat,” and feels 
that the epithet consoles him for subjugation, Mr. Melton takes 
up the cudgels bravely for the detestable contrivance, but he starts 
with the admission that the ideal among head coverings is the 
sombrero, and when driven to argument has nothing better to 
offer than this string of assertions :— 

“In the first place I must distinctly maintain that the hat is not an ex- 
pensive article ; it costs ina year less than any other part of one’s dress. 
Its frailty is quite a matter of option, as it can be made so light as to weigh 
only 2} 0z., or pretty nearly as strong as oak. It does not let in the 
rain ; it does keep the sun from the head; and, when made a fair width 
in the brim, protects the eyes from the sun. That it may attract the 





wind I admit, but that is counterbalanced by the fact of its affording the 
means of effecting perfect ventilation—which hats of the present day 
can be arranged to do, so as to defy any fault-finding upon that important 
point. That it is not the mu/tun in parvo desired by our distinguished au- 
thor, having in itself every requisite, such as to travel or sleep in, I admit, 
Perhaps the distinguished critic would like it to combine the advantage 
of a bootjack? Cold it cannot be; and as to its being uncomfortable, 
that can only arise from carelessness in the fit; while to my mind, the 
fact of its universal adoption is a good proof of its general merits. I am 
constantly subject to the simple remark of ‘Why do you not introduce 
something new to replace the present hat?’ But when I have opened 
upon the subject the inquirer has lost all argument, and admitted that 
he dislikes the hat because other persons have expressed similar 
objections. In no instance have I received anything like a sound 
suggestion for improvements.” 

The last sentence is strictly true, the hat sharing with the Irish 
Church the immense advantage that improvement must begin with 
its total abolition. Mr. Melton says it does not let in the rain, but 
let him try his own workmanship for a day on a Highland moor, 
or on the deck of a Scotch steamer during what the natives call “a 
moist day.” He believes that it shades the eye, but no man 
in Asia in his senses ever put one on except to pay a ceremonial 
visit, and as to its weight, the test of that is pain, and we, at all 
events, never yet saw the hat which its owner after an entire 
day’s wear did not take off every five minutes. Cool we 
believe it is, or would be if it were white, cooler probably than 

’ 

any other covering, except a thick turban, but this is its sole ad- 
rantage, and even this requires the qualification that in a hot day 
or a hot climate the hat is useless without some folds of muslin or 
linen falling over the neck. As for its universal use, it is used by 
about one-tenth of mankind, that tenth never uses it in boyhood, 
in play-ground or the cricket field, by the sea-side or on the 
farm, at sea or in battle, when at ease or when abroad, or ir 
short in any one position in which it can by possibility invent 4 
anything else. That substitutes have 


good excuse for wearing 
but that is because all substitutes yet 


not succeeded we admit, 
tried have been devised with a view to picturesque effect, and a 
picturesque head-dress does not accord with the unpicturesque 
body-dress of the day. But the failure of substitutes no 
more proves that the original is good than the failure to cure 
cholera proves that cholera is a mild disease, all it shows is the 
deficient inventiveness of those who have attempted it. Mr. Mel- 
ton says he is not in fault, and we are far from attributing 
the faults of our head-dresses to him, for he has pronounced, 
in the teeth of his own interests, in favour of the only perfect hat 
ever invented by man, the sombrero,—but it is a little too 
much to be told that the persistency of a fashion proves its 
merit. How long has the cocked hat, most imbecile of dis- 
figurements, kept itself alive? Let any one who doubts the 
demerits of the hat compare the two sketched upon pages 74 and 
75, both the results of the combined genius of the Prince Consort 
and his hatter. ‘The one, the hat of daily life, is a tall cylinder, 
widening at the top, with a brim just narrow enough to makeits top- 
heaviness conspicuous, made of material which will bear nothing, 
and quite incapable of giving the slightest protection either to 
nape, or ears, or eyes; the other, the deer-stalker's hat, completely 
shades the eyes, would protect the head from a club, and when 
ever required completely covers neck and ears. Made of good 
material it is for all purposes of use perhaps the best head-dress 
in existence, and why should it be pronounced outré in London 
any more than on a moor? At all events, if it is forbidden in 
favour of its rival, let us acknowledge that we yield to an unreason- 
able caprice of fashion, and not attempt to defend an article of 
dress which on every ground of health, economy, or beauty is in- 
defensible, which no sensible man ever wears when off the pave- 
ment, and in which no man would ever think of sitting for his 


portrait. 





FOLIA SILVULAE.* 

Turs collection of Latin verses is in effect a continuation of the 
Musx Anglicane, and the idea of it was decidedly a good one. 
The editor has not indeed strictly confined himself to the Latin 
poetry of Great Britain, as Grotius, Casimir, and other foreign 
names of note figure in his list. But still their contributions are 
so few, that they do not materially affect the general character of 
the work. 

Mr. Holden's arrangement of the contents is faulty, for two 
reasons; first, because we have no clue afforded us whereby to 
distinguish between translations and original pieces; secondly, 
because it is extremely difficult to discover the English passages 





* Folia Silvulae, sive Eclogae Poetarum Anglicorum, in Latinum et Graecum 
Qvas disposuit Hubertus A. Holden, LL.D., Collegi 58. Teinitatis 
Scholae Kegiae Gippesvicensis Informator. Volumen Prius, 
Cantabrigiae: apud Deighton Bell Socios; veudunt 





Conversae. 
qvondam = Socius, 
continens Fasciculos I., If. 
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of which the Latin is a version. ‘The first line of every such 
passage should have been prefixed to the translation. As it 
is, the inlex loses two-thirds of its value; for unless we know 
already what the first line is we cannot look for it in the index, 
which consists only of the first lines of all the English pieces in 
alphabetical order. We cannot tell what the translations in the 
yolume are translations #f, unless we know it already. 

One very interesting feature in the present volume is the close 
juxtaposition in which it places the Latin-verse styles of past 
and present times, enabling us to judge of their respective merits 
at our leisure. We have never had indesl but one opinion on 
this subject, which is abundantly confirmed by Mr. Holden's 
If our contemporary Latin writers are superior to the 
elder generation in correctness, the elder generation is in turn 
superior to them both in vigour and in feeling. At the same time, 
it is only just to modern scholarship to note that good as Mr. 
Holden's Folia undoubtedly are, they can hardly be held to repre- 
sent the cream of our modern English Latin poetry. Neither Mr. 
Shilleto nor Mr. Merivale, neither Mr. Goldwin Smith nor Mr. 
Conington, are among the contributors. Nor can these omis- 
sions be said to be completely balanced by the absence of Lord 
Wellesley’s name from among the representatives of the elders. 
IIlowever, had all these vacancies been filled up, our judgment 
would, we know, have been the same, as it has not been formed 
without a study of those scholars whose verses we miss from the 
collection. 

That the nearer we approach the days when Latin was, if not a 
living language, at least a universally spoken one, the greater should 
be the ease and the nature that we meet with in Latin composition 
is only to be expected, and this ease and this nature survived for 
a time the causes which produced them, and remained to the 
eighteenth-century Latin verse-men as a legacy from the great 
Latin writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth. Gradually, how- 
ever, as the tradition died out, and as the art of Latin verse-writing 
ceased to be considered an essential part of the eruditio libero digna, 
men lost that easy familiarity with the language which we observe 
in Addison, in Johnson, and in Gray, and turned their attention 
rather to the scientific study of it. In other words, the philolo- 
gical interest of scholarship prevailed over the literary, and the result 
of course is that though living scholars can tell you a great deal 
more about the formation of the Latin language than their grand- 
fathers could, they have much less command over it as an instru- 
ment for the expression of thought. 

As specimens of the particular kind of superiority which we 
claim for the older race of scholars, we would refer our readers to 
the translations from the Andromache of Euripides, by Thomas 
Warton and Lord Grenville respectively as compared with that 
by Mr. IL. Holden; to Dr. Jortin’s translation of the lines beginning, 
‘« Through groves sequestered, dark, and still,” and Mr. Wood's 
translation ; and to versions of ‘‘ Busy, envious, thirsty fly,” by 
Vincent Bourne, Dr. Johnson, and Mr. H. A. Holden. As the 
second one is the shorter, we prefer to quote that :— 


x 
t 


selections. 


“En ubi lucorum per caeca silentia fallit 
perque humiles valles inter et antra viam 
languidula et scatebris, dum repit, murmura muscum 
rivulus ad tactum fundere lentus amat : 
per campum ludens tortis modo flexibus errat, 
deserit et notos multa moratus agros : 
et modo de saxis devolvitur impete miro, 
oceanoque suas addere gestit aquas. 
mihi non aliter per amoena umbracula vita 
sub latebris tutum devia ducat iter : 
iurgia nec possint nec honores sanguine parti 
nec sitis argenti commaculare lacus, 
tranquillo pariter volvantur flumina cursu, 
gaudia cum marcent cumque fatigat opus ; 
deinde senectutis molli super ardua lapsu 
Elysii in tutas pura ferantur aquas.”—W. 8. W. 


II. 
‘Qualis per nemorum nigra silentia, 
vallesque irriguas, et virides domos 
serpit fons placidus murmure languido 
secretum peragens iter: 
flexas per patrios cireumagens aquas 
paulum ludit agros et sinuat fugam, 
donee praecipiti iam pede defluus 
miscetur gremio maris: 
talis per tacitam devia semitam 
actas diffugiat, non opibus gravis, 
non experta fori iurgia turbidi aut 
palmae sanguineum decus : 
cumque instant tenebrae et Jux brevis occidit, , 
et ludo satura et fessa laboribus 
somni frater iners membra iacentia 
componant gelida manu.”—J. JORTIN. 


o! 


e 


We have seen other versions of the last translation, in which 


“Non experta fori jurgia rauca nee,” &c., 

and the last word but one was not “ gelila,” but ‘ placida”— 
both, we think, improvements on the present form. Though Mr, 
Wood's lines are very elegant, who cannot perceive the presence 
in the latter version of that indefinable something, which makes 
it as different from the former as a living being from a statue? 
It can be read with unalloyed pleasure as an original poem, 
and indeed we had always thought it was one till we took up 
the present volume ; and this capability is as good a test as can be 
applied. 

Among living contributors Mr. Sanderson, of Magdalene, 
Oxford, we think, is the one who in freedom and vigour approaches 
most nearly to our idea of excellence. The following translation 
from Dryden is worthy of Gray or Wellesley :— 

“Sie quoque nec Tyriae fletus valuere, nec omnis 

ira, nec adversis dextera iuncta deis: 

perfidus Aeneas, magnorum oblitus amorum, 
iam dabat Ausonio vela movenda mari : 

saepe, ‘mane,’ dixit, qaum iam properfret amator ; 

_ Vela citus rapuit vanaque verba notus. 

Sic etiam lacrymas fudit Minoia virgo, 
pressit ut in solo litore sola torum : 

‘quo fugis,’ exclamat, ‘ scelerate, revertere, Theseu ;’ 
securam secuit perfidus iste viam: 

desertae auxilium miserans, Lenaee, tulisti: 
non levat ah! curas Evius ipse meas.” 

Some critics doubtless would object to the form “ deis” in the 
second line, but if a blot at all, it is a very slight one. Mr. 
Sanderson has another very beautiful translation, at page 79, of 
* Bright be the place of thy rest.” 

Next to this gentleman we should rank Mr. Munro, the editor 
of Lucretius, for strong and spirited versification, though his 
constructions are sometimes a little harsh. His version of 
Dryden’s lines on his friend Oldham, “ Farewell, too little and 
too lately known,” is full of force and feeling. 

Of the editor’s own compositions we are inclined to single out 
his translation from Cowper's “* Lines upon my mother’s picture,” 
beginning at ‘ Thou as a gallant bark from Albion's coast,” though 
we feel some doubt whether “ puppis generosa” be a wholly un- 
objectionable rendering of ‘gallant bark ;” and secondly, his 
‘* How happy is he born and taught,” which is admirable both for 
neatness and elegance. 

“ Beatus est qui sponte seu doctus sapit 
obtemperare nemini: 
honesta cui mens clipeus est aheneus, 
ars summa simplex veritas ; 
qui non minorem se gerit libidine, 
mortem paratus temnere ; 
nec servit aurae publicae nimis neque 
sermonibus domesticis ; 
non acmulatur ille quos evexerit 
fortuna seu fraus altius ; 
nescitque quam Jaus volnus asperum paret, 
nec utile antefert bono, 
rumoris expers ille vivit, uniea 
confisus innocentia ; 
parasitus illi frustra adulari velit, 
frustra tyrannus opprimat ; 
sperat nec altiora nee casum timet, 
utrumgque servili*modo ; 
si non agrorum degit at sui potens, 
habetque habens nil omnia.” 
Our last quotation must be an exceedingly beautiful and success- 
ful version by Mr. Snow of ‘Tennyson's ** Fair ship that from the 
Italian shore,” of which those who have tried it themselves well 
know the difficulty. We can only find space for a few lines. The 
English is— 
“ ___a favourable speed 
Ruffle thy mirrored mast, and lead 
Thro’ prosperous floods his holy urn. 


° 


‘All night no ruder air perplex 
Thy sliding keel, till Phosphor, bright 
As our pure love, thro’ early light, 
Shall glimmer on the dewy decks.” 
“Sic cursu propero voles, 
ut fracta trepidet malus imagine 
fissi per speculum maris, 
et fausto cineres unda vehat sinu. 
per noctem imperiosior 
flatus ne teneat puppis iter tuae, 
dum puris procul emicans 
qualis noster amor Lucifer ignibus 
primo lumine roscidos 
iam surgente die despiciat foros.” 


The skill which is displayed in translations of this kind is almost 
peculiar to our modern race of scholars. No attempt to bring 
under the yoke of classical phraseology the fine shades of thought 
and subtle sympathies which distinguish the poetry of Tennyson 





the third line of the third stanza ran,— 





was of course possible, at a time when the poctry of the day was 
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of so widely different a character. When Warton and Dobson 
chose a piece for translation, they chose one as much like the 
classics as they could find, Our living writers take a pride in 
bending to their will passages the most remote from the genius of 
the Latin language which our literature can supply. When the 
result is as good as Mr. Snow’s we can hardly admire it too much. 
When, as is too often the case, it is a dead failure, we are led to 
regret the less ambitious efforts of a previous generation, and to 
feel sorry that 
‘** The mossy fountains and the silvan shades, 
The dreams of Pindus and the Aonian maids, 


have become trite and puerile. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

Tne two stories in the Cornhil/, ** Wives and Daughters” and 
‘* Armadale,” always go on well, the weak chapters when they 
occur serving only as crust for the pdtc, and this month there is 
some good pad ling besides. The paper on ‘‘ Old Election Days in 
Ireland ” describes a state of affairs which to modern readers seems 
almost incredible, a time when the most civilized class in Ireland 
was governed by a social law like that which regulates life among 
the Red Indians, when every public meeting was the occasion of a 
fight, and duels were fought publicly as between the knights of 
old, and men insulted each other simply to enjoy the luxury of a 
combat & Toutrance, and skill with the pistol was the one necessary 
qualification for promotion and success, From 1744, when the 
election at Newry was said to have ‘“ gone on with the greatest 
spirit” because a poor fellow was murdered, to 1815 almost every 
election produced its duel, any one which did not being pronounced 
a tame and therefore slightly discreditable affair. These duels 
differed from those so frequent both in England and France in the 
bloodthirstiness of the combatants, who always tried to kill, and 
therefore almost always employed pistols, and took, it must be 
added, every possible advantage of each other. If the dearest 
friends differed a little hotly, each was expected to kill the other, 
a refusal except under very exceptional circumstances involving 
exclusion from society. Rarely indeed did it happen that a duel 
ended like the one fought at the election for Castlebar. ‘Two close 
friends, Bingham and Brown, were contesting the seat, and Brown 
was informed that his duty was to insult Bingham and kill him 
out of the way. ‘The difficulty was the absence of any ground of 
quarrel. 

“Brown did not lack courage; what he wanted was an excuse: but 

an Irishman’s invention is a marvellous machine, and Brown's 
was in full and eflicient play, as he sauntered into the Castlebar 
club-room and saw Bingham writing a letter, at a table adjacent to 
a window which looked into a field or garden. Brown walked slowly 
up to the writer, who was quite unconscious of his adversary’s ap- 
proach, and leaning over him, said very distinctly and un- 
pleasantly :—‘ Bingham ; you lie!'—Bingham looked up with mingled 
astonishment and fierceness, and then, addressing the members of the 
club (who were scattered about the room), as if he could scarcely believe 
his own ears,—' My G—d, gentlemen! did you hear that? AndI that 
never spoke to him!"—‘ Never mind, Binghami,’ said Brown; ‘if you 
didn’t speak a lie, you were thinking one!’ ” 
They fought, Bingham missed, and Brown “ gave” his adversary his 
life, who was then considered bound in honour to retire from 
the contest with an adversary who had shown so needless a 
spirit of chivalry as to abstain from killing a disarmed man. 
We recommend the history of this time to those who still believe 
in the utility of the duel. There never was a society in which men 
maintained so savagely the ‘* point of honour,” and never one more 
wickedly corrupt, demoralized, and unhappy. The men who fought 
these combats were the men who kept their tenantry in the posi- 
tion of savages, who, as Mr. Grattan has told us, thought the chase 
of a bloodhound after a man an exciting sport, and who involved 
themselves, their children, and their estates in the ruin which cul- 
minated in the Encumbered Estates Act. A paper on “ Etna in 
Eruption ” contains the following description of the lava stream in 
motion, a description which within the range of our reading is 
almost unique in its accuracy and force :— 

“ Not much further on we came in presence of the actually flowing lava 
stream itself. Essentially the scene was much more striking than that 
which we had already witnessed. The latter owed much to the contrast 
of the landscape, still more to the happy accident of the pure morning 
light. The former had a more terrible grandeur of its own—one which 
needed nothing to add to it, and which nothing could have lessened. For 
a mile, it was said, in width, and to an uncertain length of which a mile 
and a half might be visible, stretched a mass of lava, over the greater 
part of the colour of black lead. The extreme edge of the front was 
twenty or thirty feet high ; it was not broken into distorted forms, like 
the edge higher up, but rose gradually in layers like those into which 
over-thick paste settles in being poured into a cup, showing to the first 
glance in how fluid a state it had been. A few hundred feet further 





back was a second stage, composed of the lava of the new stream, which 
overlay the entirety of the first lava, and spread besides in shallow depth 
outside the former margin. This, unlike the other, was tossed into 
pinnacles, one mass of wild incoherent formlessness in detail, yet defining 
with perfect accuracy the contour of the underlying earth, as the deposit 
upon petrified flowers defines their form. From its face came no smoke 
and little steam, but sulphurous gas, like in appearance to that from a 
limekiln, rendered every shape uncertain, and quivered so densely in the 
hollows as to merge all substance in a dancing haze, destitute of colour. 
Along the border of this lava was a sloping wall of red, some ten or 
fifteen feet high. At first sight it seemed to be stationary, then 
gradually the eye caught a movement of objects on its surface, of stones, 
or bits of solid lava, fallen from the hardened top, and at last it could be 
seen to lap slowly on with even motion, licking under it with absolute 
indifference to size or kind whatever layin itscourse. This slow, silent, 
never-ceasing lapping of the lava gave a sense of irresistible power, like 
that conveyed by the action of a slotting machine, which cuts into the 
thickest iron like a conscious being doing a thing unconsciously because 
of its insignificance ; and at the same time it excited a feeling at once of 
repulsion and of fascination, as do the movements of a snake, probably 
from the absence of the noise and of the outward evidence of effort which 
are the usual concomitants of motion. Something horrible there was, 
too, in the lightlessness of the red. Except, where some bit, bulging too 
rapidly, tumbled off and exposed the more glowing red of the inside, 
the aspect of the fused portion was just as gloomy as that of the cooled 
surface.” 

Fraser gives the place of honour toa thoughtful and exhaustive 
paper on “Parliamentary Reform,” a subject which seems to interest 
educated minds now almost as much as it interested the popular 
mind in 1831. The writer assumes that the question must be 
dealt with, and advises that the Houses should proceed, in the first 
place, not by bill, but by resolutions affirming the principles 
upon which it desires Government to proceed. He believes that 
four resolutions would be passed by a vast majority ; first, that the 
principle of numerical supremacy is ‘distinctly repudiated ;” 
secondly, that the representative system is imperfect until the 
working classes are admitted ; thirdly, that such admission must 
not give them the preponderance in elections ; and fourthly, that 
the distribution of representatives should be made as conformable 
as possible to the distribution of property and population, without 
introducing the ‘vicious principle” of equal electoral districts. 
These resolutions carried, a Committee of the Cabinet would have 
to decide upon a practical measure, and the writer offers a selection 
of them, leaning strongly towards Mr. Bagehot’s plan of transfer- 
ring seats from petty to great boroughs, and in those boroughs 
only reducing the franchise. He regrets the petty boroughs never- 
theless, arguing that the great towns do not choose statesmen, 
and that the apparent absurdity of allowing Honiton equality 
with Liverpool is only apparent. He puts this latter point 
with unusual force, through a quotation from the Edinburgh 
Review. ‘The apparent scandal disappears when we observe that 
every Liverpool and every Salford is represented; but only three 
out of 60 Honitons, and only one out of 90 Arundels. Every town 
with more than 25,000 inhabitants is represented ; but the eighty- 
siz towns, containing each between 2,000 and 3,000, with an 
aggregate population of 227,000, have only one member among 
them. Of jifty-eight towns, with 3,000 to 4,000 each, and an 
aggregate population of 212,000, only three have members. Of 


forty-four towns, with from 4,000 to 5,000 each, and an aggre- 


gate population of 199,000, only xine are represented, and so on. 
Thus the members for Honiton and the members for Arundel, if 
regarded (as they ought to be) as representing all the unrepresented 
towns of that size and sort, have a constituency as numerous as that 
of Birmingham or that of Southwark... . He forgets, however, 
while talking of the unwillingness of great towns to choose states- 
men, how unwilling statesmen are to contest great towns. The 
aristocracy, from among whom most of our statesmen are 
drawn, naturally prefer counties or small boroughs, simply because 
they are less troublesome. Does he suppose Marylebone would 
reject Mr. Gladstone, or the City Lord Stanley, or Liverpool Sir 
George Grey, in favour of an inferior candidate of the same 
opinions? No doubt great cities are sometimes capricious, as 
Edinburgh was when she first turned out Macaulay and then re- 
elected him in his absence, but it is chiefly because they so seldom 
get really strong men to stand. When they do they adhere to 
them, as Southwark adhered to Sir W. Molesworth and Shetleld 
to Mr. Roebuck. The paper on “Ter Majesty’s Court of Probate” 
is thin and scrappy, but contains some good stories, among which 
this is one of the best :— 





“ General S ’s fortune was settled upon his daughters, with tho 
proviso that in the event of either of them marrying a peer the greater 
part was to be forfeited, a precaution probably adopted from the Gen- 
eral’s apprehension that his children would be sacrificed to prop up the 
fallen fortunes of a needy patrician, and not in contemplation of his 
daughters’ hand being sought by one of the wealthiest nobles in the 
land. Whatever the reasons, the difficulty was adroitly surmounted 
by the simple process of the Duchess making a present of her fortunes 
to the Duke, and then marrying him.” 
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The exquisite simplicity of the device seems to have blinded the 
writer to the question whether it is quite honest to take a man’s 
wealth in direct defiance of the condition on which he gave it you. 
General S s mistake was one incessantly repeated by fathers who 
try to postpone the date at which their sons shall inherit their 
estates. At twenty-five, thinks the father, my son will be much 
wiser than at twenty-one, and so makes that his year of majority, 
quite forgetting that at twenty-one the heir can sell or pledge his 
reversion, and that the restrictive clause simply involves a heavy 
reduction in the amount of the property bequeathed. The paper 
on ** Toleration ” is a little didactic, but its author draws a fine 
distinction between the proper and improper use of the word. We 
may, he argues, be said to tolerate anything which we regard 
with moral dislike, yet do not interfere with, but it is not tolera- 
tion to endure beliefs to which we have no such antipathy. 
Thus a liberal Christian may allow that he only tolerates poly- 
gamy in India, but it is absurd for him to talk of ‘ tolerat- 
ing” a Jew. Ile makes, too, a real point, though one we 
have frequently made, when he says that the English policy 
towards Romanism involves the cardinal error of throwing the 
Catholic laity into the arms of the Catholic ecclesiastics, they at 
heart disliking their influence almost as much as Protestants 
do. Catholics introduced the law of mortmain, Catholics 
have in Belgium ordered the inspection of nunneries, Catholics 
have everywhere on the Continent tried to make the State 
sovereign over the priesthood. By including both in a com- 
mon dislike, we lose the whole assistance of men who could and 
would chain the priests far more strongly than we shall ever be 
able to do. The paper, however which will attract most notice in 
Fraser is the first of a series of memoirs intended to illustrate the 
secret history of Russia, prepared by a deceased Russian general 
officer. The present selection is not of much historical import- 
ance, the writer trying to give a more favourable idea of the 
Emperor Paul I., and only succeeding in deepening the impression 
that he was almost a maniac. He asserts that the rule of the 
Empress Catherine was gentleness itself, and that it was Paul 
who first introduced the system of espionage into regiments and 
society afterwards carried to such frightful lengths. He declares, 
however, that Paul really tried to do justice, that he opened a 
window in the palace through which petitions might be thrown, 
that he himself read them, and that the replies were printed in the 
gazette—a great check upon high-handed oppression. He fell 
nevertheless under the influence of General Araktchejeff, a colonel 
of artillery at Gachina,—the camp which Paul had organized 
before his accession, —and subsequently Governor of St. Petersburg 
and Grand Master of the Ordnance. ‘This man retained his influence 
through two reigns, and was a brutal “‘ monkey in regimentals.” 
Sir Brook Fossbrooke and Miss Marjoribanks advance a little 
in Blackwood, but the authoress of the latter must beware lest in 
the endeavour to obtain a minute perfection in painting her 
character she becomesa little tedious. We would not have missed 
the scene between Lucilla and the Archdeacon on any account, 
but it is a trifle long, and the lady’s art a little too artificial. 
Cornelius O'Dowd has been to Ireland, and Ireland has made him, 
as it always makes gifted Irishmen, rather melancholy than gay, 
in spite of the single charm which the writer still allows to linger 
in Dublin society. 





“Dining out is much cultivated still in the Irish capital, and with 
no small success. There is a great deal of good looks, some actual 
beauty, excellent fish, and very tolerable claret. There is, besides— 
and long may it survive those scores of English imitations Dublin 
affects—a hearty cordiality that greets you at the threshold, follows you 
to the drawing-room, goes with you to the dinner-table, and never leaves 
you till the last shake-hand at parting. Of this I know of no equal 
anywhere. England assuredly has nothing like it, nor has France, nor 
Germany, nor Russia, nor Italy. Nowhere that I have ever been have I 
ever felt the same atmosphere of kindly geniality —of that courtesy that 
will not be satisfied with mere politeness, but asks to be accepted as evi- 
dence of good-will, even to friendship. What a priceless charm is shed 
over intercourse when this element of liking is diffused through it, when 
the magic of hospitality makes each guest imagine that he sits in a seat 
of honour, and is there through no mere ritual of a conventionality, but 
through the claim of real affection!” 


If Cornelius O’Dowd could drive into English heads the idea that 
cordiality of manner is a virtue second only to cordiality of heart, 
he would have done more for the reformation of English manners 


“T will lie and dream of the past- 
time, 
ZEons of thought away, 
And through the jungle of memory 
Loosen my fancy to play; 
When, a smooth and velvety tiger, 
Ribbed with yellow and black, 
Supple and cushion-footed, 
I wandered where never the 
track 
Of a human creature had rustled 
The silence of mighty woods, 
And, fierce in a tyrannous freedom, 
I knew but the law of my moods. 
The elephant, trumpeting, started 
When he heard my footstep near, 
And the spotted giraffes fled wildly 
In a yellow cloud of fear. 
I sucked in the noontide splendour 
Quivering along the glade, 

Or yawning, panting, and dreaming, 
Basked in the tamarisk shade, 
Till I heard my wild mate roaring, 

As the shadows of night came on, 


To brood in the trees’ thick 
branches 
And the shadow of sleep was 
gone; 


Then I roused, and roared in answer 

And unsheathed from my cush- 
ioned feet 

My curving claws, and stretched 


me, 
And wandered my mate to greet. 
We toyed in the amber moonlight, 
Upon the warm flat sand, 
And struck at each other our mas- 
sive arms— 
How powerful he was and grand! 
His yellow eyes flashed fiercely 
As he crouched and gazed at me, 
And his quivering tail, like a ser- 
pent, 

Twitched curving nervously. 
Then like a storm he seized me, 
With a wild triumphant cry, 
And we met, as two clouds 

heaven 
When the thunders before them 
fly. 
We grappled and struggled together, 
For his love like his rage was 
rude ; 
And his teeth in the swelling folds 


in 





of my neck 
At times, in our play, drew blood.’ 


Macmillan has less than usual, though there is a good paper by 
Professor Cairnes on ‘+ Negro Suffrage,” deciding in favour of that 
experiment, and another in which Mr. Ludlow endeavours to 
revive the faint English reminiscences of the American Presidents. 
His sketches are a little too condensed for critics to remark on 
them, but we think, while generally agreeing with his verdicts, 
that he ranks Washington too high and Jackson too low. 
Morally Jackson was, as compared] with his great predecessor, as a 
rough to an honest man, but intellectually we are not quite so 
sure, believing that Jackson hal what Washington had not—a clear 
view of what mankind really wanted from the American Union, 
that the States were not to be reproluctions more or less perfect of 
European kingdoms, but the home of a race who should work out 
in practice the enticing theory of true equality, of a people who 
should believe that the object of political systems is the elevation of 
the whole body of those who obey them. Washington would have 
been well content if the higher ranks of society were educated, 
refined, and happy, Jackson wanted all— blacks excepted—to 
share in the full benefits of civilization. Mr. Galton finishes 
his curious speculation upon hereditary talent and character, 
arguing that the deliberate selection of able and beautiful women 
by able and beautiful men would inevitably produce a race 
far surpassing that at present existing in the world. He 
produces of course a great many examples of transmitted 
qualities, but he does not remove any of the principal diffi- 
culties. Ile wants, we presume, a race distinguished at once by 
intellectual and physical power. Well, is it proved that high 
intellectual cultivation is not decidedly injurious to physical 
power, some of the greatest of earth’s sons having been weaklings? 
Secondly, is it clear that intellectual qualities can be transmitted 
at all, the sons of Charlemagne, for example, having been com- 
paratively imbeciles? Is it within human capacity to foresee what 
intellectual result the combination of the father’s and mother’s 
intellectual tendencies will produce, and finally, if natural selection 
be in the human species a true law, how happens it that it does not 
operate unconsciously, that no race either in wisdom or physique has 
risen above the level of Pericles or Marcus Antoninus? Mr. Galton 
says the peculiarities of each race are transmitted generation after 
generation, which with reservations is true, but does not prove 
that the properties intensify. On the contrary, the most marked 
peculiarity of the best-known race, the intellectual impenetrability 
of the Jews, has disappeared, and has been replaced by its reverse, 
an adaptability so remarkable that Heinrich Heine is more Ger- 
man than the Germans. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—»o—— 
Selvaggio, a Tale of Italian Country Life. By the author of Mary 
Powell, (Sampson Low, Son, and Marston.)—This is a disappointing 


book. If it really gave a clear and distinct picture of Italian country 
life—of the external features only of that life, for we do not of course 





than all the essays recently written upon them. The Scotch 

know the truth, and some Frenchmen, but in England cordiality, | 
at first sight is accepted as proof positive of an intention to | 
swindle. Blackwood is the only one of the magazines which con- | 
descends to publish a bit of real poetry. This reverie of Cleo- 
patra’s, dreaming that she has been a tiger, though we will not say 

much for the morality of its inner meaning, is the work of a | 
genuine poet :— 





expect or want in a story book an account of the processes of agricul- 
ture—if one could only gather from it how the vineyards and the olive 
grounds strike a stranger’s eye, and what is the condition and mode of 
life of the agricultural peasant, one would be very ready to forgive many 
shortcomings. But it does nothing of the sort. Whether the author 
has ever been in Italy we are of course ignorant, but there is nothing 
in this book which would lead us to suppose so. What few little pecu- 
liarities of Italian manners are brought out in it might easily have been 
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obtained from books or conversation, and indeed the author feels bound 
to oxpressly acknowledge her obligations to such recondite works as 
Italy in Transition, Garibaldi in Caprera, and “one or two magazine 
articles easily recognized.” The special claim of Selvaggio to con- 
sideration seems to us to fail altogether, and regarded as a story it is 
equally faulty. In the space of 304 12mo. pages we have bound up 
together the loves of Silvio and Rosina, of Emilio Riario and Giulia 
Marinella, of Basilio and Emma, and of Onofrio and Edith Huntley— 
patriots all—and a recapitulation of tho Italian campaign “abridged 
from the newspapers of the day.” This is, we must say, mere 
book-making. It is impossible to give the reader any real 
interest in any of these persons, if for no other reason, because 
there simply is not space to develope their characters, and there 
hardly seems to have been any real or serious effort to do so. 
The real object of the book no doubt is to give a highly-coloured notion 
of the success of Protestantism in Italy. There is of course a persecuted 
Bible-seller, and everybody who buys and reads a Bible is thereby in- 
Every character in the book is converted, that is to 


stantly converted. 
Less in- 


say, everybody who is young, and virtuous, and handsome. 
teresting personages show an obstinate adherance to error which is very 
distressing. But by way of reconciling the reader to this, there is at the 
conclusion of the book a conversation between Dominick, the Bible-seller, 
and a Modenese Jew, which holds out very strong hope that even the 
ugliest and oldest of the Lombard Jews are likely to be Protestantized 
by the same easy process which is so effective in the case of young and 
handsome Catholics. We need scarcely say that we believe this to be an 
entirely false view of the state of Italy. Protestant doctrine makes little 
or no progress there. And though public opinion is probably in favour of 
a complete reform in Church government after the French model, there is 
still astrong minority opposed even to this. But however that may be, the 
proper title of this work is “Selvaggio, a Tale of the Spread of Bible 
Christianity in Italy.’’ As for country life, the author neither knows 
nor cares anything about it. But it is the peculiar privilege of Bible 
Christians to vend their religious wares by rather doubtful subterfuges. 

A Compendium of English and Scotch Law. By James Paterson, Esq., 
M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Second edition. (Adam and Charles Black.)— 
The task with which Mr. Paterson has grappled in this work is one of 
extraordinary difficulty, and though we do not think he has quite pro- 
duced what his title-page promises, he has given a most useful and 
convenient book to the legal profession. It is rather a compendium of 
English law, with notes stating in what respect the Scotch law differs 
from it. And indeed not quite that, for he intentionally omits all that 
portion of English law which is completely identical with the Scotch. 
The title should rather be a “‘ Compendium of the Differences between 
English and Scotch Law.” We say this not by way of blame, for pro- 
bably in no other way could the work have been kept within reasonable 
limits. As it stands it is a most convenient volume for an Englishman, 
but perhaps not quite equally convenient for a Scotchman. Those 
parts of English law which are not the same as Scotch aro stated in 
propositions, or negatives of propositions, clearly and distinctly, and 
then a note states the Scotch law on the same point. But the 
arrangement of the subjects and titles has been dictated by the 
English system, and not the Scotch. Mr. Paterson has also added a 
dictionary of the technical terms and phrases in use in both countries, 
with their equivalents, or their nearest and most intelligible analogies, 
and this is one of the most valuable features of his book. So far 
as wo haye been able to examine the details they appear to be 
executed with great accuracy and care, and this is fairly borne out by 
the fact that this is the second edition. In fact the ignorance of Scotch 
jurisprudence which obtains among English lawyers is rather disgrace- 
ful to them, and we hope that Mr. Paterson’s book may do something to 
dispel it. Tho extent to which English law reformers have borrowed 
from Scotland is very remarkable, as was pointed out by Lord Cock- 
burn in the Edinburgh Review twenty years ago, and it seems that we 
are now about to be again their debtors for a law of bankruptcy. It is 
curious, again, to observe that many things which we are accustomed to 
regard as peculiarly French, and detestable, are in fact the law of a part 
of Great Britain. Nothing, for instance, horrifies an Englishman like 
any proposal to deprive him of the power to bequeath all his property 
by will to strangers, even so as to leave his widow and children penni- 
less. Yet if he were domiciled in Scotland he could not do it. By the 
law of Scotland a man leaving widow and children has no power to 
bequeath moro than one-third of his personal property, the widow being 
absolutely entitled to one-third, and the children to the other. If he 
leaves widow but no child, or child but no widow, then the widow or 
child will be absolutely entitled to one-half of the father’s personality, 
and he can only dispose by will of the other half. It is true that this 
does not extend to land, but only because by common law that is not 
devisable at all, though by a sort of legal fiction the power of doing so 
has long been conceded. But it is certainly a little odd to find that in 
substance a modification of the French law of inheritance is actually at 
tho present moment the law of Scotland, and that Scotchmen have not 
apparently experienced any of the social evils which we are sometimes 
told that such a law of inheritance must inevitably produce. 

The History and Antiquities of the Parish of Wimbledon, Surrey. By 
W. A. Bartlett, M.A., of Wadham College, Oxford, Senior Curate of 
Wimbledon. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—A clergyman can, we 





think, scarcely occupy his leisure better than in the composition of a 
history of his parish, and the author is very well qualified for such a 
He writes in a clear, unpretending style, and has the very great 


task. 
For in- 


merit of always keeping the subject of his book before him. 
stance, in the interesting notices of the persons who have from time to 
time been lords of the manor, rectors of the parish, or residents in it, 
he does not weary us with elaborate histories of Charles I. and his 
Queen, of Rockingham, Fox, Burdett, and the first Duchess of Marl- 
borough. These persons belong to English, not local history. On the 
other hand local celebrities, like John de Sandal, Adam Murimoth, Sir 
Edward Betenson, and Vulture Hopkins, people who made a noise in 
their day and are now forgotten, are here restored, if not to national, at 
all events to local memory. For the rest there does not appear to be any= 
thing very remarkable or interesting about the parish or its history. Lord 
Spencer's ill-advised attempt to inclose the common is of course passed 
over, with the simple remark that his Lordship’s motives were unques- 
tionably good. But it was obviously proper to say as little as possible 
about a mere temporary squabble in a work which is intended to have, 
and deserves to have, a permanent position on all Wimbledon book- 
The getting-up and illustrations are all that could be desired, 


shelves. 
In fact it is a work of a sort which, 


and yet not unnecessarily costly. 
above all others, deserves commendation from a critic, for it attains in 
a thoroughly scholarlike way a very useful object, and yet from the 
nature of the subject and treatment is likely to be altogether overlooked 
in an ago which reads to kill time, and finds time most easily killed by 
mere flashy and superficial writing. 

Crumbs from a Sportsman's Table. By Charles Clarke. 
(Chapman and Hall.)—Mr. Clarke has attained a certain popularity, 
which is far from undeserved, as a writer of short tales and sketches 
for the Sporting Magazine and similar publications. In these 
volumes he has collected a number of those papers which he considers 
his best, revising and altering them where necessary, and he has also 
added some original stories. The character of this sort of literature 
never varies very much, but Mr. Clarke, without losing that extreme 
airiness of manner which it seems sportsmen greatly prefer, even if 
they do not find it indispensable, keeps free from that flippant 
familiarity of tone which is to us rather offensive than attractive. We 
cannot say that even he has nothing to retrench in this matter, but if 
you write for a special class it is, we suppose, inevitable that its peculiar 
tastes should be consulted, If a portrait painter paints an alderman’s 
wife, he must paint her, if she will have it so, in crimson velvet. 

A Dream of Idleness, and other Poems. By W. Cosmo Monkhouse. 
(Edward Moxon.)—Mr. Monkhouse tolls us he “has written much 
verse, and hopes to write more.” We fear it is our duty, if not to object 
to his past expenditure of time, to divert his hopes in another direction. 
The verses are very passable verses for a young man to write, and no 
more ;—those perhaps called “ An Evil Spirit” being the best. We feek 
sure, however, that there are no good data in this volume for any 
hope Mr. Monkhouse may have formed that he is a poet. Weare strongly 
inclined to think there are good grounds for an opposite opinion. The 
lines on “The Night Express” could scarcely have been written by 
a man with the organization of a poet. They begin thus :— 

“With three great snorts of strength, 

Stretching my mighty length 

Like some long dragon gathering his coil, 

Out from the glare of gas 

Into the night I pass, 

And slowly settle to Titanic toil.” 
A dragon on rails could, we conceive, scarcely “ gather his coil” con- 
veniently, whatever that may mean, but we do not wisb to pick holes, 
but only to point out to Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse that the effort to con- 
ceive of a great machine, like a locomotive with its train attached, as a 
living organism, is so very far from tho effort of a naturally poctic tem- 
perament,—so very wide of the natural impression made upon a mind 
sensitive tothe distinctive effects of different objects on ourimagination,— 
that it looks like a systematic attempt to ombody the vague nineteenth- 
century creed that steam-power must be poetical at bottom if one could 
only see where, by a man who believes the creed, but does not see 
exactly where. Accordingly he puts out tentative feelers (far from 
successful) in the direction of dragons with noisy nostrils—and this as 
a symbol of the steady and punctual onergy of steam power! Mr. Cosmo 
Monkhouse would do better to direct his hopes elsewhere than to a 
poetical future. What fancy or imagination he has, will probably be 
useful enough to him in other occupations. 

The Treatment of Rheumatism, Epilepsy, Asthma, and Fever, being 
Clinical Lectures delivered at the London Homeopathic Hospital by 
Dr. Rutherford Russell. (Leith and Ross.)—We shall not be expected 
even to have an opinion on a scientific question like the truth or false- 
hood of homeopathic dogmas. We can only say of this volume that 
it is written with perfect candour, and in the style of purely scientific 
investigation, that it admits freely the comparative failure of homeopathy 
to deal successfully with nervous diseases of the epileptic class, while it 
claims great and even remarkable success for the homeopathic treatment 
of rheumatic fever and somo other complaints. It is clear that Dr. 
Rutherford Russell is a convinced man, and that he is also a highly 
educated and very thoughtful writer on tho diagnosis of disease. On the 
question of treatment it would be absurd for us to profess an opinion. 
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. Supramundane Facts in the Life of the Rev. Jesse Babcock Ferguson, 
AM, LL.D., including Twenty Years’ Observation of Preteraatural 
Phenomena. Edited by J. L. Nichols, MD. (F. Pitman.)—Dr. Fergu- 
son is the transcendental gentleman who exhibited the Brothers Daven- 
port in this country ; and this book, professing to record his preternatural 
experiences, is one of the very dullest books which ever dealt in 
astounding marvels. The Rev. Jesse Babcock Ferguson, A.M., LL.D., 
has certainly had‘ a very strange experience in life, and we do not know 
which is the stranger, the}wonderful character of his experiences or the 
awful amount of bosh which has filtered through them. We do not deny 
that it is possible that spiritualism may be intended simply to teach us 
what to avoid in the noxt life, but that is the only clear end which it 
seems to us at all calculated to answer. For example, there is a chapter 
at the end of this book “full of spiritual communications from the other 
world. This is the kind] of thing :—* IntheshstractGodis nothing. Intui- 
tively He is everything, in and over all._—Now, what is development? 
It is being in God through all the instrumentalities of His power. A 
manifestation of His power is now made manifest in a figurative expression 
which I willgive. There arises before me a column of immense height, 
of imposing grandeur. It pours forth from its summit living light. 
Sparkling founts are open. Every conceivable hue tinges the pearly 
drops as they fall from the summit so elevated. To earth these drop- 
pings are but the attributes of heaven,” and so on and so on, till the 
drops are more effective for the purpose of driving out every vestige of 
reason than those drops which the Spanish Inquisition invented to drive 
some criminal raving mad. The Rev. Jesse Babcock Ferguson, 
A.M., LL.D., has preserved “ what he is pleased to call” his reason “ so 
as by fire.” The Davenports and their closet, guitars, and ropes must 
have been very refreshing after this tal king medium, and we have 
no doubt saved this good man’s sanity. 

David, Your Sermons preached bofore the University of Cambridge. 
By Charles Kingsley, M.A. (Macmillan.)—Thoroughly Kingsleian, and 
not very satisfactory. Mr. Kingsley maintains that David's curses on 
his enemies were both acts of vindictive passion in him and inspired for 
the benefit of man,—on the ground that the retributive feeling towards 
sin is God’s earliest and simplest inspiration, His law that we aro to 
forgive and love the sinner His latest and highest. In the first place, 
however, there is nothing to show that David’s curses were directed 
towards the sin in the hearts of his enemies. Many of them seem to 
be directed at their mischievousness and their prejudicial character 
to him and his fortunes. And who can say that is inspired? In the 
second place, David was evidently quite capable of a higher, if not fully 
of the Christian frame of mind, towards personal enemies, and to say 
that God inspires any lower state of fecling than a man is really capable 
of, under given circumstances, sounds to us like profanity. Why not 
accept the truth as to David's psalms—that the Bible records the 
worse as well as the better, the uninspired as well as the inspired 
thoughts of men, and that some of David's thoughts wero evil, though 
some were full of the very Spirit of God? 

Mystifications. By Clementina Stirling Grahame. Edited by John 
Brown, M.D. (Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas.)—A very curious 
record of Miss Grahame’s wonderful power in assuming characters 
widely separated from her own both by difference of age and differ- 
ences of custom and culture. The account of the deception she 
practised successfully on Lord Jeffrey preserves for us a marvel not 
Only of imitative art, but of inventive humour and of perfect self- 
control. It is almost a sin that Miss Grahame, with such gifts as these, 
should not have exercised them as an art on the stage. To take-in 
successfully her acquaintance was a poor triumph indeed to that which 
she might have secured, if, without any effort to deceive, sho had given 
herself to the higher part of the art, the task of representing character 
truly without throwing dust into people’s eyes as to the identity of the 
person. We suppose, in the days when Miss Grahame was young, a 
lady of culture and position, whatever her genius, would scarcely havo 
been forgiven by her friends for devoting it to the public. It is clear, 
however, from this amusing little book that Miss Grahamo had far more 
than the mere imitative power of personation, that she could create freely 
in conformity with her own humorous conceptions of her imaginary 
character. Whether she had tragic as well as mere humorous dra- 
matic power, scarcely appears, but she could not have had so much 
of the latter without some of the former. We have much reason to 
thank Dr. John Brown for persuading his old friend to give this very 
entertaining account of the impersonations which deceived and delighted 
such men as Lord Jeffrey and Sir Walter Scott. 

Poems. By Novus Homo. (Oxford: Wheeler and Day.)—There is 
a certain touch of promise in some of these verses, at least if they are, 
as doubtless they are, by a very young man, but there are none in the 
little volume which express any one idea or feeling adequately enough 
to quote it in proof of what we assert. It is rather the presence of a cer- 
tain glow of ardour and sincerity, than of any true art which seems to pro- 
mise something better than anything we find. There is a good idea only 
half worked out in some light stanzas among these verses, namely, that 
Horace was born too soon in being born before tobacco was given to 
the world. Doubtless a pipe or a cigar would have completed him. 
but instead of adding another book to the Odes, as Novus Homo suggests, 
might not the clouds issuing from his meerschaum have shrouded him 
altogether from posterity? There is no enemy of the pen like the pipe, 


JSicence of God. 


to such a nature as that of Horace. Wo think it quite possible that 
Novus Homo may some day write verses worth publication. 

The Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland. By John P. Prendergast, Esq. 
(Longmans. )—This isan account of the proceedings under that famous Act 
of Parliament of the Commonwealth in 1653, by which “ all the ancient 
estates and farms of the people of Ireland were declared to belong to the 
adventurers and the army of England,” whilst Connaught was “ assigned 
for the habitation of the Irish nation.” There were forfeitures in 1641 
and 1688, but none so complete as this. Not that the Government of 
the Commonwealth was more merciless than those that preceded or 
followed it, but that, having the same objects in view, it went to work 
with an energy and thoroughness altogether its own. Mr. Prendergast 
has had access to all the public offices and to many private collections 
of historical documents, he has displayed great industry and perseverance 
in his researches, and the result has been that he is enabled to give an 
account of a great historical event at once fresh, graphic, and com- 
plete. But here our commendation must end. The author writes as if 
tho Government and people of England were actuated by the same feel+ 
ings now as in the times he is describing. The very facilities accorded to 
him might have taught him better. If no condemnation could be too 
severe for an Englishman of the present day who should defend the old 
dealings of England with Ireland, justice equally severe must be done 
upon those educated Irishmen who refuse to acknowledge the change 
that has taken place in English sentiment, and ignore the efforts of 
English statesmen and English writers to atone for the past, and to prove 
that England’s only interest in Ireland is an increase in the prosperity 
of Irishmen. In these days, whatever may have been the case in the 
past, England and Ireland are knit together for weal or woo; it is of no 
use to shut our eyes to the inexorable logic of facts. What object, then, 
can it serve, in the midst of this sad tale of bygone wrong and injustice, 
to drop, as the author does, the past, and speak in the present tense of 
the English as the “ eternal enemies and revilers of the Irish name and 
nation,” and again of the “land hunger of the English;—deprived of it 
(é e., land) at home, they are led like buccancers to make prey of it 
abroad?” The land question both in England and Ireland may bo ono 
on which thore are differences of opinion, but it will not be settled by 
the use of such language as this. Lord Stanley has started the idea that 
a Reform Bill which would satisfy most people might be worked out by 
a few carefully chosen members from both sides of the House of Com- 
mons meeting ina room, and it would be well if the Irish difficulties were 
referred to the same select body. We are quite sure that there are 
many prominent Englishmen who would come to the task with a sincere 
desire to arrive at an equitable conclusion, and we trust that the number 
of Irishmen of the same class is increasing. Some of the results in the 
present election seem to point in this direction. In the interest, than 
of both countries we cannot spoak with too great severity of a work 
written in the spirit of the volume before us, at the same time that we com- 
mend its startling details to those amongst us who, in dealing with Ire- 
land, are inclined to weary in well-doing, to complain of a want of 
response, to be almost driven to despair by Fenian follies or Orango 
ferocity. Realizing perhaps more fully the monstrous injustice of the 
past, they will bear with more patience the trials of the present, and by 
increased energy and resolution may at last arrive at the consummation 
so devoutly to be desired—the removal of the disgrace on British states- 
manship involved in Ireland's discontent. 

Louis Spohr’s Autobiography. Translated from the German. (Long- 
man).—In the words of the translator, this is “a true account and 
lively picture of Spohr’s earthly career from his cradle (which was’ 
required in 1784) to that grave” which, alas! opeus at the end of all 
biographies, in this case in 1859. Decidedly a full, true, and particular 
account, told with the simplicity, and perhaps the long-windedness to 
which we are accustomed in Teuton writings. Spohr’s own part came 
toan end in 1838, but the diaries and papers of his wife and family 
have (as he himself said they would) furnished ample materials for the 
completion of the work. Of course every one interested in musical 
people and musical doings will read it, and the general public, exercis- 
ing its right to skip, will find considerable amusement in the glimpses 
into the interior of the German courts, that are scattered thickly through 
the book, there being the usual interchange of civilities and cudgellings 
which mark the relations between German princes and composers. 
There are the visits to London, too, six in all, which are described at 
length, and involving as they do the introduction of a good many familiar 
names, form perhaps the most attractive portion of the work to English. 
readers. 

The Phenomena of Radiation as Exemplifying the Wisdom and Bene- 
By G. Warington, F.C.S. (Skeffington.)—Evory seven 
years since 1838 the Royal Institution has had tho duty assigned to it 
of awarding a prize of one hundred guineas for the best essay illustrative 
of the testimony borne by science as above. The present author is the 
third on whom the prizo has devolved. He does not lay claim to any 
originality in his facts, for the accuracy of which of course the award of 
the prize is a sufficient guarantee. Te is entitled to tho credit of a very 
copious flow of pulpit eloquence. Mrs. Acton, who founded the prize, 
would no doubt be eminently satisfied with the results of her liberality, 
and any one who requires 186 pages of mixed science and sermon to 
convince him of the wisdom and beneficence of the Almighty, would do 





well to study this prize essay. 
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LOANS on DEBENTURE. 
HE GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY 


are prepared to receive MONEY to replace Loans 
falling due.—Applications to be made to 
J. B. OWEN, Secretary. 
Bishopsgate Terminus, London, Ist August, 1865. 








HE RAILWAY CREDIT COMPANY 
(Limited), 





NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that the SHARE 
LIST of this Company will be CLOSED for the Unitei 
Kingdom on MONDAY, AUGUST 7, 1365. 


By order, 
G. BLIZARD COX, Secretary. 
Temrorary Offices, 9 Finsbury place South, E.C. 





H | OME and COLONIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY (Limited). 
FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE, 
Subscribed Capital, One Million.—Paid up, £100,000. 
Chief Offices—69 Cornhill, London, B.C. 
Fire and Life Insurances at moderate rates and on liberal 
terms. 
THOMAS MILLER, 
Manager, Fire and Life Departments. 


a UTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Every description of Banking business conducted with 
South Australia,” New South Wales, Victoria, and also 
by Agency with New Zealand, upon current terms with 
the respective Colonies. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54 Old B road street, E.C. 








Qourran AMICABLE LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY] 

(Established at Glasgow in 1826, and incorporated by 
Special Act of Parliament.) Particular attention is in- 
Vited to the system of Minimum Premiums introduced by 
this Society, under which it is believed that assurances 
can be effected more economically than in other offices. 
Explanatory pamphlets may be had on application. 

At 3lst December last the existing Assurances 
(10,384 Policies) amounted to £4,660,361; the Accumu- 
dated Funds to £1,070,966; and the Annual Income to 
£185,182. JOHN STOUT, Secretary. 

London Office, 1 Threadueedle street, E.C. 





LBERT INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Limited). (Fire and Marine.) 
Capital, One Million. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Premiums moderate. Duty ls, 6d. per cent. 
No charge for Policy. 
Risks undertaken in any part of the world. 
Application for Foreign and Home Agencies from men 
of position invited. 
MORELL THEOBALD, Manager. 
8 Finch lane, E.C., and 7 Waterloo place, S.W. 





rrr 
WN UTUAL LOAN FUND ASSOCIA- 
TION (incorporated by Act of Parliament, 1350), 
14 Russell street, Covent Garden, LENDS MONEY on 
personal or other security, in sums of £20 to £50, to be 
repaid by instalments extending over one, two, or three 
years. ‘The large capital of this association enables it 
to complete its transactions without delay. No inquiry 
or olfice fees, and strict secrecy observed. Bills dis- 
counted at short notice. Forms sent free on Teceipt of 
a directed stamped envelope. 
The Association also lends money for the purchase of 
a house by a tenant, or the liquidation of mortgages, on 
terms most advantageous to the borrower, 


EDWARD HARPER, Secretary. 





ME ATPARKand HOTELCOMPANY 
4 (Limited). 
Capital £70,009, in 7,000 Shares of £10 each. 
Deposit £1 per share on application, and £1 on allot- 
ment. Calls not to exceed £2 per share, and to be 
made at intervals of not less than three months. 
Interest at six per cent. per annum will be allowed upon 
the deposits aud calls, as well as upon payments in 
anticipation, until the opening of the hotel. 
Incorporated under the “ Joint Stock Limited Liability 
Act,” which expressly limits the liability of each share- 
holder to the amount of his subscription. 





Dixecrors. 

Captain the Hon. J. C. Vivian, M.P., 14 Belgrave square, 
London, Chairman. 

George Reed, Esq., Deputy Chairman, Director of the 
Tottenham and Hampstead Junction Railway Company. 

Captain Lloyd, Aston hall, Oswestry. 

H. A. Murray, Esq., Director of the Star and Garter 
Hotel Company. 

= Ward Saunders, Esq., Chobham House, Bagshot, 

urrey. 

James Marke Wood, Esq., Liverpool. 

Bankers—The National Bank, Old Broad street, London, 
E.C, (and their several branches.) 

Brokers—Albert Ricardo, Esq., Angel court, Bank, 
London, E.C.; Messrs. Horsfall and Penny, Liverpool ; 
Charles P. Allen, Esq., India buildings, Cross street, 
Manchester. 

Solicitor—William Toogood, Esq., 16 Parliament street, 
Westminster, S.W. 

Architect—John Barnett, Esq., 3 Verulam buildings, 
Gray's inu, London, W.C. 

Secretary—James Hutt, Esq. (firm of Messrs. Hutt and 
Browne.) 


Offices—2 Westminster Chambers, Victoria street, West- 
minster, 5. W. 





PROSPECTUS. 
This Company is formed— 

1. To carry out a contract mvle with the London and 
North-Western Railway Company, for the purchase of a 
freehold estate on the edge of the Menai Straits, in the 
county of Carnarvon, consisting of about 80 acres of 
valuable building land, 20 acres of which were, some 
time since, planted and laid out by the late Sir Joseph 
Paxton, at a very large ou'lay. 

2. To devote a portion of the estate lying nearest to 
the Menai Bridge Station of the London and North- 
Western Railway Company, to the purposes ofa first- 
class hotel, with appropriate gardens, pleasure-grounds, 
and other conveniences, and to erect, furnish, and main- 
tain such hotel and grounds. 

8. To dispose of the residue of the estate by way of 
absolute sale, or to lease the same for the erection of 
villa and other residences, and to otherwise encourage 
building t!'ereon, as from time to time may appear most 
judicious or desirable. 

4. To take a lease for 99 years on agreed terms of tho 
refreshment-rooms to be erected by the London and 
North-Western Railway Company, at their Menai Bridge 
Station, and to manage them in connection with the 
hotel, the Railway Company having agreed that they 
will improve and maintain their Menai Station as a firss- 
class station, at which four-fifths of all passengers trains 
not being express, mail, or excursion trains, will stop. 


5. To erect private and other baths, both salt and 
fresh water, as well as to construct open bathing places 
in the grounds on the edge of the Straits, 

The picturesque features of Carnarvonshire, with its 
invigorating climate, have long won for that county a 
large share of the public favour, and in the vicinity of 
the more romantic and accessible spots, the demand for 
further first-class hotel accommodauon and private resi- 
dences has become a matter of notoriety. Few sites 
have proved more attractive than those which the bauks 
of the Straits possess, and the estate which has been 
secured for the purp>ses of the present Company is con- 
fessedly unrivalled in point of situation and general 
eligibility. 

The property thus available lies between the Menai and 
Britannia Bridges, aud is skirted on one side by the 
Menai Straits, and on the other by the London and 
North-Western Railway. The whole estate commands 
extensive views of the principal objects of interest and 
natural beauty with which the district abuunds. The 
Passes of Liauberis, Suowdon, Bangor, and Beaumaris 
are all in its immediate vicinity. he Harbour of Holy- 
head may be reached by railway in an hour, and Liver- 
pool aud Manchester in three hours. 

The promoters have carefully collected and examined 
the data upon which they rest their anticipation of the 
profitable nature of the undertaking, and they can see 
no reason why the advance which of late years has taken 
place in the value o: building sites at the more celebrated 
watering-places of England should not, within the next 
few years, be equally realized for this Company, still 
less do the promoters believe that the success which has 
invariably attended the establishment of good hotels, in 
cv-operation with our great railways, will be wanting in 
the present instance. 

There already exists a large demand for land in this 
locality, and the shareholders may therefore contidently 
expect to derive a hanisome profit from the sales and 
rental of the estate. 

It is an important consideration that the London and 
North-Western Railway Company, who have a direct 
interest in the success of this project, are disposed to 
give it their cordial support. 

The Directors, under power conferred upon them by 
the articles of ussociation, will pay interest at six per 
cent. per annum upon all calls and deposits till the opeu- 
ing of the hotel, which, it is expected, will take place in 
the course of eighteen months. Shareholders desirous 
of paying up in anticipation of the future calls can do so, 
and interest will be allowed thereon at six per cent. 

Should no allotment be made the deposit will be 
returned in full; aud if a greater number of shares be 
applied for than is allotted, the surplus deposit will be 
applied in diminution of the payment to be made in 
respect of the deposit on allotment. 





The articles of association may be seen at the Come 
pany’s offices, and at the solicitors, as well as the several 
brokers. 

Application for shares, accompanied with the de 
to be made in the annexed form to the bankers, Aw say 
or — secretary, from whom yrospectuses may be obs 
tained, 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 


To the Directors of the Menai Park and Hotel Company 
(Limited). 


Gentlemen,—Having paid to » the sum of 
being a deposit of £1 per share on 

shares in the above Company, I request that you 
will allot me that number, and [ hereby accept such 
shares, or any less number which may be allotted to 
me, subject to the Articles of Association, and I furs 
ther request that my name may be placed on the 
Register of Shareholders for the shares so allotted. 


Neme in full.... 






Usual Signature co .ccccccscsecccocccoce 
DAO cccerccccccccecscevcesececoenteGte 





THE DISCOUNT 
(Limited). 
34 Abchurch lane, London, 
Capital, £2,000,000. 

Approved Bankers’ and Mercantile Bills discounted 
aud advances made upon negotiable securities, 

Money, in sums of not less than £100, received on 
deposit, at call, and short notice, at the curreut market 
rates, and for longer periods upon special terms, as 
agreed upon. 


CORPORATION 


By order of the Board, 
FRED. G. BONE, Secretary. 





CCIDENTS to LIFE or LIMB, 
in the FLELD, the STREETS, or at HOME, 
Provided for by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
CoMPENSATION HAS BEEN Pap For 10,000 CLarms. 


£1,000 in case of Death, or £6 per Week while laid up 
by Injury, Secure 
By aN ANNUAL PayMENT OF FROM £3 TO £5 5s, 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Ageuts, or at the offices, 64 CoRnN- 
HILL and 10 REGENT STREET. 

W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 





MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
TMOURIST TICKETS at Cheap Fares 
available for One Calendar Month, are ISSUED 
at the Midland Booking Office, King's Cross, and other 
principal Stations; also in London at Cook's Excursion 
and Tourist Office, 98 Fleet street, corner of Bride laue, 


Q 

SCOTLAND—Ediuburgh, Glasgow, Dumfries, Stir 
ling, Perth, Dunkeld, Aberdeen, Inverness, &c. 

IRELAND—Belfast, Portrush, for Giant's Causeway. 

LAKE DISTRKLICT—Windermere, Furness Abbey, 
Ulverstone Grange, Coniston, Penrith, Keswick, Moree 
caumbe, &c. 

SEA-SIDE and BATHING-PLACES—Scarborough, 
Whitby, Filey, Bridlington, Redcar, Saltbura, Seaton, 
Withernsea, Hornsea, Harrogate, Matlock, Buxton, &., 
&e, 

Programmes and full particulars may be obtained at 
all the Compuny’s Stations and Receiving Offices. 

Inquire at King’s Cross for Tickets vid Midland Rail- 
way. JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 

Derby, 1865. 





TEK“TH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY, 

h ESSRS. LEWIN and SIMEON 
dV MOSELY and SONS, 30 Berners street, Oxford 
street, aud 448 Strand (opposite Charing Cross Railway 
Station). Established 183u, Artificial Teeth made with 
their patented advantages are fitted without the least in- 
convenience, however tender the mouth, supporting and 
strengthening louse and sensitive teetu uuul they be- 
come useful in mastication. Their resemblauce to 
nature is perfect and undetectable, and they are guaran- 
teed for all purposes of mastication and articulation, 
Operations of every kind being unnecessary, the most 
nervous patieut can be supplied without fear of pain or 
inconvenience. Consultation free. Teeth from 53. 
Sets, 5, 7,10, aud 15 Guineas, warranted. For the eflis 
cacy, utility, aud success of this system vids Lancet. 

Daily attendance at 15 Whitefriargate, Hull; 10 Nore 
folk street, Shettield; 4 Kast paraue, Leeds; I4 St. 
Nicholas street, Scarbro’. 

*,* No connection with any one of the same name. 





MANUFACTURING SLATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery laue. 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders ex ceeding 203 

The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the Kimz- 
dom of Note, Letter, and Feap. Papers, Envelopes, Ac- 
count and Ms. Books, Houselold Papers, <c. 

PARTRIDGE and COZEN’S cele rated GUINEA 
CASK of SLATIONERY forwarded free to any Railway 
Station in England on receipt of Pus:-olfics Order. 

NO CHARGE for Plain-Stamping C ests, Arms, oF 
Address on Paper or Envelopes. Coloured Stamping 
(Relief) reduced to Is. per 10. Polished Steel Crest 
Dies Engraved for 53. Business or Address Dies from 3% 

SCHOOLSTATIONERY supplied ou the most liberal 
terms. 

llustrated Price-list of Inkstands, Despated Boxex, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writin s Cases, &, 
post free. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 192 Fleet street, E.C- 


| gee ath and COZENS, 
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H.J. and D. NICOLL. 

OR GENTLEMEN visiting the SEA- 
SIDE, or TOURISTS.—NICOLLS’ CHEVIOT 
SUITS and GUINEA WATERPROOF TWEED OVER- 
COATS are patronized by travellers all over the world. 


ASHIONABLE KNICKERBOCKER 
SUITS for BOYS at 2ls., 25s., 31s. 6d., &c., &c. Also 
ASHIONABLE JACKET, VEST, and 
TROUSERS SUIT. 25s., 31s. 6d., &e., ke. 


H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116,118, 120 Regent street, 
22 Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley street, Manchester; and 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 


UTFITS for INDIA and CHINA.— 
Estimates, with detailed lists of the necessary 
Outfits for mercantile and other appointments to India, 
China, or any of the Colonies, will be forwarded on ap- 
plication to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, 
next door to Somerset House, Strand. 


HRESHUHER’S KASHMIR 

FLANNEL SHIRTS.—Sold only by Taresuer 
and Genny, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House . 
Strand. 











J. and J. COLMAN, 


*“ PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 


COLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 
Bears their Trade Mark, the “ BULL'S HEAD,” on each Package. 


It was the only Mustard which obtained a Prize Mepat at the Great Exnrerrion, 1862, Their 
Genuine and Double Superfine are the Qualities particularly recommended for Family Use. 


Retailed in every Town throughout the United Kingdom. 


26 Cannon Street, London. 








WARRANTED 





FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 
BROWN & POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR. 
PACKETS, 8p. ; TINS, 1s. 

PERFECTLY PURE. 
Prepared from the Best Maize or Indian Corn. 





HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
Canpetapra, MoperarorLamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. StTatveTres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 





SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, ec. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 
Mess, Export, and ree orders promptly exe- 
cuted. 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show-rooms, 
Broad street. Established 1307. 


e 





The FURNISHING of BED-ROOMS. 
EAL and SON, of TOTTENHAM- 
COURL ROAD, Lave greatly enlarged their 
Premises, for the purpose cf making a more complete 
arrangement of their Stock. 

They have now Ten separate Rooms, each completely 
furnished with a different Suite of Bed-room Furniture ; 
these are irrespective of their general Stock, displayed 
in Six Galleries, and Two large ground-floor Warerooms ; 
the whole forming, they believe, the most complete Stock 
of Bed-room Furniture in the Kingdom. 

HEAL and SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bed-room Furniture sent 
free by post, on application, to HEAL aud SON, 196, 197, 
198 Tottenham-court road, London, W. 





ASY CHAIRS and SOFAS by 
HOWARD and SONS.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard and Sous 
have so high a reputation, additional space has been de- 
voted to them in their warehouses 26 and 27 Berners 
street, Oxford street, both material and workmauship 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard and 
Sons solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawing-room. 





OWLAND’S KALYDOR is univer- 
Bally esteemed by ladies for its improving and 
beautifying effects on the complexion and skin. It 
eradicates all redness, tan, pimples, spots, freckles, 
and discolorations, and renders the skin soft, clear, 
and blooming. Price 4s.6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. Sold 
by chemists and perfumers, *,* Ask for “ROW- 
LAND'S KALYDOR.” 





RHEUMATISM, CHILBLAINS, &e. 
OLES'S ALGA MARINA has stood 


the severetest of many years’ public experience, 
and bas thereby acquired a celebrity which is unrivalled 
and daily increasing as a remedy for Kheumatism and 
Rheumatic Gout, Glendular Affections and Chilblains, 
Contractions and Weakness of the Limbs and Joints, 
Neuralgic and other pains, Spinal Curvature, &. 

The numerous Testimonials to its good etfects in all 
that class of diseases for which the seaside is recom- 
mended may be obtained with the Pamphlet for three 
postage stamps of Mr. KEATING; amongst them will 
be found the certificate of a Physician in Her Majesty's 
service, that it is the most ellicacious remedy for CHLL- 
BLALNS he has ever met with in his experience. 

The public should guard against spurious imitations 
by asking for COLES’s ALGA MARINA, and being 
careful to observe that his signature appears upon the 
label which encircles each boitle. Lvery packet also con- 
tains the Pamphlet, without which none is genuine. 

Sold in bottles, 2s. 9d., 4s. Gd., and 11s. each, by T. 
KEATING, 79 St. Pauls churchyard, London, and by 


all Chemists. 
NOETON S CAMOMILE PILLS are 
confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for Indigestion. ‘Uhey act as a powerful Tonic 
aed gentle Aperient, are mild in their operation, safe 
under any circumstances, and thousands of persons can 
now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from 
their use.—Sold in botiles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. 
each, in every town in the kingdom. 
CAUTION! Be sure toask for “ NORTON’S PLLLS,” 
= not be persuaded to purchase the various imita- 
on! 





The BEST REMEDY for INDIGESTION. 





Opoponax is a native flower of -Mexico of rare fragrance. 
at the Laboratory of Flowers, 


2 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. Sold in all parts of the World. 


SWEET OPOPONAX, PIESSE and LUBIN’S NEW PERFUME. 


This and a thousand others for choice 





IGHT WINES.—IL R. WILLIAMS 
4 and Co., Importers of Foreign Wines, Crosby Hail, 
London. Entrances, 32 Bishopsgate street, and Crosby 


square. 
ST. EMILION.—A pure, sound Wine, entirely free 
ne. ee rae ae 
BEAUJOLAIS.—A useful Wine, with more body 
than the St. Fmilion.. .. .2 «2 oc «of eo Iés. 
ST. ROTHPHE 1c co ce oe os ce co ce 3M 
NIERSTEIN.—A very good HOCK oo ee oe Se 
HUNGARIAN CHABLIS .. ° 0 co «0 of Sh 
HUNGARIAN CARLOVITZ oe ee ce oe 618s 
HUNGARIAN MENESE .. oo oo 22% 


Bottles included, 
Price List of Port, Sherry, and other 
obtained on application, free. 


p44 SHERRY at 36s. per Dozen. 
Fit for a gentleman's table. Bottles and Cases 
included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders payable 
in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 

CHARLES WARD and SON, 
(Established upwards of a century), 1 Chapel street West, 
Mayfair, W., London. 


INAHAN’S LL WIHIISKY v. 
COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
battles, 3s. 6d. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents in the principal towns in England; or whele- 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, !Laymarket.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, aud cork branded “ Kiuahan's 
LL Whisky.” 
YEPSINE. — MORSON’S PEPSINE 
WINE.—MORSON’S PEPSINE LOZENGES are 
perfectly palatable forms for admiuisteriug this popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 
Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russell square, Loudon, W.C. Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at 3s., 5s., and Ms. each. Lozenges in 
boxes at 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d, each. 


wines to be 

















TONIC BITTERS. 
fpr QUININE WINE, the most 


palatable and wholesome bitter in existence ; an 
unequalled stomachic, and a gentle stimulant. Sold by 
Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, Wine Merchants, Con- 
fectioners, and others, at 3Js. a dozen. 

Manufactured by WATERS and WILLIAMS, 2 Mar- 
tin’s lane, Cannon street, London. 

Wholesale Agents, i. LIEWLS ant CO., Worcester. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 

—The Medical profession for thirty years have 
approved of this pure solution of Masnesia as the best 
remedy for Gout and Stomachic disorders of every 
kind, and as a mild aperient it is especially adapted for 
Jadies and children. Prepared solely by VDINNE FORD 
and Co., Chemists, &c., 172 New Lond street, London, 
and sold throughout the world by all respectable che- 
mists. CAUTION.—See that “ Dinueford and Co,” is 
on each bottle and red label over the cork. 








Observe, Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be con- 
Sulted in London, at his residence, 9 Grosveuor sweet, 
Grosvenor squure. 

ARTIFICIAL TEEIH. Important improvement, and 
great reduction in prices. 


h R EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
i SURGEON DENTIST, 9 Grosvenor street, Gros- 
venor square. Sole inventor and exclusive patentee of 
Artificial Teeth on @ soft, elastic, cheinically-prepared 
india-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly fastenings 
are required; they are more natural, duravle, and com- 
fortable than any yet introtuced, and are ubout the 
specifie gravity of cork, thus Cowbining ligituess and 
durability beyond any yet produced. They are self- 
adhesive, render support to the adjoining teeth, are 
fitted ou a perfectly painless principle, and supplied at 
charges within the reach of all. 

Clergymen, Leeturers, aud Public Speakers will find 
this system particularly adapted to thei wants; it com- 
bines complete enunciation and perfect masucation. 
Consultation tree. 

Observe.—No conuection with any oue of the same name, 








P ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above 
are requested before finally deciding to visit WILLIAM 
8. BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an 
assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHI 
NEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRON- 
MONGERY, as cannot be approached elsewhere, either 
for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of 
workmanship. Bright stoves, with ormolu ornaments, 
£3 83. to £33 10s.; bronzed fenders, with standards, 7s, 
to £5 12s.; steel fenders, £3 Se. to LIL; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from £3 3s. to £11; chimney-pieces, 
from £1 &s, to £100; fire-irons, from 3s. 3d. to £4 4a. 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES with 


radiating hearth-plates, 
prize MACHE and IRON TEA- 
TRAYS. An Assortment of TEA-TRAYS and 
WAITERS wholly unprecedented, whether as to extent, 
variety, or novelty. 
New Oval Papier Maché 
Trays, per set of three from 20s. 0d. to 10 guineas. 
Ditto iron ditto ..... ++» from 13s. O1. to 4 guineas, 
Convex shape, ditto ..., from 7s. 6d. 
Round and Gothic Waiters, Cake and Bread Baskets, 
equally low. 
yaa S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver, and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimneypieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4, 5,and6 Perry's 
place; and 1 Newman yard, London, 


(5° VERTIBLE OTTOMANS for 

Centre of Rooms, to form two settees and two 
easy chairs, a great improvement on the ordinary otto- 
man, Only of T. H. FLLMER and SONS, Easy Chair 
and Sofu Manufacturers, 31, 32, aud 34 Bernors street, 
Oxford street. An illustrated priced list on application. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H, THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
LENFIELD STARCH, 
AWARDED THE PRLZE MEDAL, 1862, 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SH& EVER USED, 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to @ 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPBRIORITY, 


WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London, 


SAUCE,—LEA AND PERRILNS' 
W? RCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 

noisseurs 

“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 

is prepared s»lely by Lea and Perutys,' 
The public are respectfully cautioned agaiust worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Pexrins’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. Bancuay and Sons, London, &c., &., and by 
Grocers and Vilmen universally. 


R gk C I T 





















T’sS 
DIAMOND BLACK LEAD 
is now used in the Palaces of the Queen and Prince of 
Wales, which is a further confirmation of its great 


superiority. 
RECKIIT and SONS, — lane, London, E.C., and 
I 
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CHEAP EDITIONS. 
This day is published, crown S8vo., price 6s., with 
Frontispiece. 
LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS. 
By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of “ Verner's Pride,” 
“ East Lynne,” &c. 


This day is published, in 1 vol. price 6s., with 
Frontispiece. 

VERNER'S PRIDE. By Mrs. 
Henry Woon, Author of *‘ East Lynne,” ‘* The 
Channings,” &c. 

‘‘*Verner's Pride’ is in our opinion the best novel | 
which Mrs. Wood has produced sinca she rose into | 
sudden celebrity on the publication of ‘ East Lynne.’’’ 
—The Times. 

This day is published, in feap. 8vo., price Cs., with 

Frontispiece. 

THE SILVER CORD: a Story. 
By Sutetey Brooks. 

“There is a wealth of materials in it that is quite 
surprising. Almost every chapter has its own striking 
situation allotted to it, and we are constantly kept on 
the alert watching for something even more startling 
than all that has gone before.” —Saturday Revizw. 











London: Brapnury & Evans, 11 Bouverie street, E.C. 





Just published, price 3d. Fourth Thousan!. 
T= EXCHEQUER NOTE v. the 

SOVEREIGN. The Great Want of the Country, 
a State Paper Money, expanding with population and 
wealth; with a proposal that the State should employ all 
men thrown out work by the private capitalist on public 
works, By JAMes HARVEY. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALI, and Co., Stationers’ 
Hall court. 
GALBRAITH and 

MANUALS: NATURAL 

SCIENCE SERIES. 

In feap. 8vo., with 66 Woodeuts, price 6s. cloth, 


yee of GEOLOGY. By S§ 
Havoeurton, M.D., F.R.S 





HAUGHTON’S SCIENTIFIC 
and EXPERIMENTAL 


, Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, and Professor of Geology in the University of 
Dublin. 

Tn the same Series, Revised Editions. 
APJOININ’S MANUAL of the METALLOIDS, 7s. 6d. 
cloth. 
GREEN'S SPONGES and ANIMALCULES, 2s. 
sewed. 
GREEN’S CORALS and SEA JELLIES, 5s. sewed 
London: Lonemans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Now ready, Syo., pp. 72, sewed 2s, 6d. 


| TIONAL DISEASES of the 
{ISTOMACH. Part L—Sea-Sickness; its Nature 
and Treatment, by means of Ice applied along the Spine. 
Section 1.—Introduction—General Principles of Vaso- 
motor Therapeutics. Section 2.—Sea-Sickuess ; its Nature 
and Treatment. Section 3.—Experiments Llustrative 
of the Efficacy of Ice applied along the Back in stopping 
Sea-Sickuess. By Joun Cuarman, M.D., M.R.C.P., 
M.R.C.S. 
London: TrupNer and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 


HAMBERSS JOURNAL. 


CONTENTS oF AUGUST Part, Price 8d. 
The Loffoden Isles. The Metabolical Machine. 
Golden Hair, Poem—The Skeleton, 
In Charge of Treasure. Beautiful for Ever. 
Bell Gossip. Out Trawling. 
My Town Garden. Architecture of Birds. 
A Night at Clamps-in-the | The Gout, 
Wood. Our Widow. 
Visible Vapour, Elisworth’s Pet Lambs. 
The Cuckoo aud the Night- | John Clare, 
inga'e. The Month: 
Modern Criticism. 
A Swiss Guide's Story. 
Auchors and Chain Cables. 
Chapters I, to X. of an Original Romance, called 


The CLYFFARDS of CLYFFE. 
muHE ART JOURNAL 


for AUGUST (price 2s. 6d.) contains— 

Three Line Engravings, viz. :—Rustic Civility, after W. 
Collins, R.A.—Tue Broken Window, after W. H. Knight 
—and the Vale of Ashburnham, after J. M. W. Turner, 
R.A. 





Science and 


Arts. 
Poem—Elm Blossom. 





The Palace of the Caesars. 


Jacob Tonson and his Friends. Part If. 


Temple Bar. 
The 


in India or have friends there. 
.-month, on the arrival of the Marseilles Mail from India. 
Subscription 4s. per annum, payable in advance ; speci- 
men copy, 6d. 

‘ \ al Wa. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo place, 


ATORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
L JULY, 1835, 
ConTeEnNTs. 
The Freedmen at Port Royal. 
.» Manners and Customs of Primitive Indian Tribes. 
Charles Goodyear. 
The Democratic View of Democracy. 
The American Ephemeris aud Nautical Almanack. 
Duties on Exports. 
Italian Brigandage. 
Scotch the Snake, or Kill it. 
Critical Notices. 
. List of some Recent Publications. 
London: Sampson Low, Son, and Marston. 


HE SHILLING MAGAZINE. Edited 
by Samvet Lucas, M.A., Queen's College, Oxford. 
No IV., for AUGUST, 1365, is now realy. 
CONTENTS. 
Phemie Keller. By the Author of “George Geith of 
Fen Court,” &. ((llustrated by J. D. Watson.) Chap- 
ters 12, 13, 11. 


SPPNag Reyes 


~ 





By Mrs. Cornelia A. H. 
Crosse. (With Illustrations and a Plan.) 

Robert Schumann on his Contemporaries. 

By Charles 
Knight. 

Exhibition of Portrait Miniatures at South Kensington. 
By R. H. Soden Smith. 

The Battle-field near Hastings. Translated from Hein- 
rich Heiue. By Neville ‘Temple. 

“ Christie and Manson's.” By the Editor. 
by R. T. Pritchett.) 

Education in China. 





(Illustrated 


Part I. By Sir John Bowring. 


The Capuchin. 


Mad Dog. 

By Walter Thornbury. 
Wild Flower of Ravensworth. 
(Illustrated by Paul Gray.) 


By the Author of 
“ Dr. Jacob,” &e. Chap- 
ters 9,10, 11, 12. 





VICTORIA MAGAZINE.—No. 


London: Tuomis Bosworrn, 215 Regent street, W. 
T= 
XXVIII, for AUGUST, price Ls. 
CONTENTS, 
1. The Civil and Political Status of the Female Sex. 
By P. F. André. 
2. What the Lark Said. 


Parkinson, M.A. 
8. Trouble at Thornhill, 








A Poon. By Rev. William 


By tho Author of “ Martia 


Tobin.’ 
Chapter XVIL.—* The World's Verdict v. the 
Coroner's.” 
“ XVIIL.—War to the Knife. 
9 XIX.—* Give Him his Head.” 


qe XX.—Home Agaiu. 

{, A History of the Commonweal:h of Florence. 

5, The Warden of St. Briavelss A Legend of ‘Tintern 
Abbey. By William Gilbert, Author of “ De Pro- 
fundis.” 

Chapter XVI.—The Warden's Dream. 
” XVIi.—Conclusion. 

6. The Story of a Scandal. 

7. ‘A Plea for Prudence.” 

8. Written for my Daughter. 

9. Social Science. 

Chevalier Rosa Bonheur. 
The Bloomsbury Flower Show. 
The Albert Working Men’s Club. 
10. Literature. 
London: Esriy Farrarcce, Printer and Publisher in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty, Princes street, Hanover 


Square, and 83, Farringdon street. 


Warp, Lock, and TyLeR; and sold by all Booksellers. 


LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 


OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from all 





parts of India—Latest Government Appointments— 


Latest Information regar@ing the Services—Notes on all 
Indian topics likely to interest those who have resided 
Published four times a 





Just published, Third Edition, price 1s., post free for 
14 stamps, with Photographic Illustrations. 


KIN DISEASES and THEIR 
REMEDIES. By Roperr J. Jonpay, M.D. 
Containing the modern treatment (as adopted at the 


A LITERARY MAN, Master of Arts 

of one of the English Universities, accustomed to 

teach, will give One or Two Hours’ Tuition a day in 

Modern Languages (French or German), or in Latin, 

Greek, Or Mathematics, to one or more children in re. 

turn for comfortable board and lodging in a gentleman's 
family resident in London. 

No Satary, but absolute independencsa, and a com- 
fortable sitt ng room, required. All household expenses 
to be cleared. References exchanged. The amplest 
references offered. 

m.. ldress to B. C., Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall 
Mall. 


Te Rev. W. H. STALLARD, Vicar of 
Bolney, Sussex, receives FOUR PUPILS under 
fourteen years of age, to prepare for tue Public Schools, 
There are at present vacancies. 
For terms, references, &c., apply to Messrs. H. and 
C., Teachers’ Library, 1 North street, Brighton. 




















SOCIELY for PROMOTING the EMPLOYMENT of 
WOMEN. 


Vy Aazed, a LADY of Active Habits, 
and with some kn »wledge »f Business, to act 


a3 Secretary t» the above Society. Salary, £100 a 


year. Ap)ly, by letter, before the 25th of August, to 
the Hon, Sec., pro tom., Miss Crowe, 19 Langham 
place, W. 








EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 47 
and 48 BEDFORD SQUARE. 
The Classes will begin for the Session 1305-66 on 
Thursday, October 12. 
The School for Junior Papils above eight years of age 
will Re-open on Thursday, September 23. 
A few pupils are received as Boarders. 
Prospectuses may be hal at the Colle re. 
JANE MARTLINEAU, Hon. See. 








T= EXHIBITION of PORTRAIT 
MINIATURES at the SOUL KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM is now OVEN DAILY, 
By Order of the Lords of te Commnitte> of Council 
on Education. 


POYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 

v Patron, H.R i. the Prince of Wales. 

The Marveilous Birds—Milie. Van Der Meersch, from 
Paris, alternate morniags and evenings at 3.30 and 83), 
—“*PROTEUS,” this new and wo.werfal Optical Iasion 
in Professor Pepper's Matertaiumeant, daily at 2and7 30. 
—Will this do? or, Random Recollections of English 
History, by Mr. G. Buckland, at 4 and 9.—!e stare by J. 
I. King, Ms}, on Gatiborc’'s * Appureils Respirateurs "— 
Pictorial Novelty and Originality, the Holy Places at 
Mecca and Medina ec mtrasted with those at Bethlehem 
and Jerusalem, with two new Ghost Scenes (J. H. Pep- 
per and H, Direks joint inveutors).—Open from 12 to 
5, and 7 t» 10. Admission to the whole, ls. 


7 \UBLIN INTERNATIONAL EXHI- 
BITION, 1865. 


UNDER THE SPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 








THE EXHIBITION IS OPEN EVERY WEEK-DAY. 
Admission, One Shilling. 


RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS. 

Return Tickets, available for one month, are issued at 
London and the principal railway stations in Kngland 
and Scotland, at an abatement of fifteen per ceat. below 
the ordinary retura ticket rate, the holder being eatitled 
to purchase at the same time at the railway stationa 
ticket giving him admission six times to the Exhibition 
for 43, 6d., being twenty-five per cent, under the ordi- 
nary charge. 

Excursion Trains run frequontly, at very moderate 
fares, not exceeding 21s. from Loadonu to Dubliu and 
back, and from other places in like proportion. Che 
ticket will be good for a fortnight, and the holler will be 





‘The Literary Contributions are :—Edward Bendemann, 


by J. B. Atkinson, with three Lllustrations—The Art of 
Making Temporary Bridges, by Captain Drayson, with 


nine Examples—Liverpool Pottery, by Llewellynn Jewitt, 


with eight ;xamples—Kbenezer Elliott, by Mr. and Mrs. 
8. C. Hall, with five Lllustrations—Old aud New Loudon, 
by F. W. Fairholt—Art Rambles in Belgium, with 
twenty-four kngravings—Art in Parliament—Henri 
Deux} Ware—The Exhibition at Alton Yowers—The 
Pettenkofer Process—Ihe Female School of Art—The 
Raising of Lazarus—Notices of Deceased Artisis—The 
Marmor Howmericum—Drinking Fountains—Exhibition 
of Water. ColourDrawings at the Crystal Palace, &c., &c. 
London: Virtve and Co., 26 Ivy lane. 
MM? SICAL MONTHLY and DRAW- 
ING-KOOM MISCELLANY, for AUGUSI, ls. 
Music: Song by Balfe, ‘*Oh! could I but re-live the 
Past.” ‘Tales, Serials, Poetry, Enigmas, Charades, &e. 
ApAmMs aud FRancts, 59 Fleet street, KC. 
NJEW sil. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, 
1 THE BUILDER of FRIDAY, price 4d, or by 
post dd., will contain:—A View aud Correct Pians of 
St. Thomas's Hospital, as proposed to be erected in 
Lumbeth, with Papers on the proposed Exhibition of Por- 
trais— Plagiarism in Paris— Architects’ 
bood for Convalescent Patients—Ihe Man; 
our Museums, &ec., dc.—and ali the News o 
Avtistical, Constructive, and Sanitary.—Ofi 

















. 








Sucet, Covent Garden,iand all Newsmen. 


Hospital St. Louis, Paris) for the cureof those numerous 
diseases so prevalent in a high state of civilizatioa, too 
often consequent on an impure state of the blood, causing 
cutaneous eruptions, scorbutic aifections, and scrofula ; 
treatment for supertivial and deep-seated ulcers; tor- 
pidity of the circulatory system, causing discoloration 





of the hands, redness, roughness of the skin, distiguring 
the face, and giving it an unsightly appearance, in lieu of 
a clear, fair, aud healthy complexion. 

‘* This book is, ashe has aimed to make it, ‘ thoroughly 
useful and practical.’"—Jfedical Times and Gazette, 
August 4, 1860, 

To be had direct from the Author, 29 George street, 
Hanover square, London, W. 





TEETH WITHOUT PAIN. 
NEW EDITION.—POST FREE. 
(4 4REtELe PAMPHLET on the 
x TEETH (illustrated and descriptive), 
Explaining the only eifectual mode of supplying Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to auswer in every particular the 
urpose of natural masticators. 
These Teeth are supplied on the principle of capillary 





Actious — | 


atiraction and suction, thus dispensing entirely with 
Springs, and are supplied at moderate charges. 
London: 27 Harvey srreer, Cavendish square, W. 
City ESTABLISHMENT :—ti4 (late Ju) LUDGare HILL 
(Four doors trom the Railway Bridge). 
Country Wstablishients:—134 Duke steuur, 
pool; 65 New street, Birmiughaw. 
Messrs. GABRIEL guarautee every case they uuder- 
take. 


Liver- 





entitled to obtain for one shilliug a ticket giving him 
admission twice to the Exhibition. 

On the Irish Railways Excursion Tiekets are issue] at 
greatly reduced fares, affording uaousual facilities for 
visiting the celebrated scenery of the eountry. 

HENRY PARKINSON, See. and Comptroller. 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMEND.— 
JOSEPH GILLOT?, METALLIC Pe 
to the QUEEN, begs to inform the co:mmerci: 
scholastic institutions, and the public generally, that by 
a novel application of his unrivalled {Machinery for 
making Steel Pens he has introduced a new series of 
his useful productions, which for excellence vf temper, 
quality of material, and, above all, cheapness in price, 
must ensure universal approbation and defy competi- 
tion. Each pen bears the impress of his name as a 
guarantee of quality. They are put up in boxes con- 
taining one gross each, with label outside, aud the fao- 
simile of his siguature. At the request of numerous 
persons engaged in tuition J. G. has introduced his 
Warranted School and Public Pens, which are especially 
adapted to their use, being of ditferent degrees of ftlexi- 
bility, and with fine, medium, and broad poiats, suitable 
for the various kinds of writing taught iu schools.— 
Sold retail by all Stationers aud Booksellers. Mercaants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at tue Works, 
Graham street, Birmingham; at ¥l Johu street, New 
York ; and at 37 Gracecuurch street, Loudon. 


# FOLLOWAY’'S PILLS and OINT- 
ii MUNT.—BLLIOUSNESS, DYSPEVSLA.—Luere 
iS Rv organ In tie huimtu Vody sv liadia bo der su 
Ment as the liver. bod, fatigue, climace, ani auxriely, 
all disorder its action @ad reuder its sevreviou, tae bie, 














more or less depraved, S tparauvuadins, vr scauty. Lua 
lirst syunplouas should recive &iteauon. \ pala in tas 
side, or tue top of tue savulter, irs cough, aad 
diliculty of breatuiug are sigus of li lissase, wach 
are remuved wituosu. delay oy trictiva wita iloiloway’s 
inestimable Vintuweut Tue Pilis siould also bv bie 
early.. For ali diseases of tuis vital or gaa, bue aciuiva of 

Dy Caecdlas bud 


these conjvimed remedies 15 a specit 
over suppiy of bile, regulating is 32 
neryous tune. 


tiga, aud giving 














August 5, 1865.] 
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POPULAR NOVELS. 
The PEMBERTON FAMILY. Edited 


by the Author of “ Margaret and her Bridesmaids. 
3 vols. 

“An admirable novel, as pure and noble in motive 
and moral asit is interesting andaffecting. The delicate 
and refined taste, the unexaggerated simplicity of style, 
and the fervour and pathos which marked the former 
works of this lady, are all recognizable in “Tne Pember- 
ton Family.”— Post. 

MISS CAREW. By Amelia B. Edwards, 
Author of “ Barbara's History.” Secona Edition. 3 
vols. 

“Never has the author's brilliant style been more 
conspicuously displayed than in this very charming 
stury.’—Sun. 

LONDON PILGRIMS. 8 vols. 

“We consider this interesting novel a great success.” 
—John Bull. 


WILLIAM BATHURST. By Lewis 


Hoven, M.A. 3 vols, (August 11. 


Hurst and Brackett, 13 Great Marltor 





ough street. 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, wien Bee 6d. 
DANIEL; or, the APOCALYPSE of 
the OLD TESTAMENT. By Paiuir 8. Desprez, 
Incumbent of Alvediston, Wilts. With an Intro- 
duction by Rownanp WitiiuMs, D.D., Vicar of 
Broadchalke. 


Dr. DAVIDSON on the OLD TESTAMENT, 
Complete in 3 vols. 8vo., with Index, Two Guineas. 
An INTRODUCTION to the OLD 

TESTAMENT, Critical, Historical, and Theologi- 
cal; containing a Discussion of the most Important 
Questions belongivug to the several Books. By 

SamvuEet Davipson, D.D., LL.D. 


Just published, crown 8vd. cloth, price 73. 6d. 
An INTRODUCTION to the PHILO- 
SOPHY of PRIMARY BELIEFS. By Ricuarp 
LOWNDES. 


Just published, 10s. 6d., post 8vo. cloth. 


ORTHODOXY, SCRIPTURE, and 
REASON; an Examination of some of the Prin 
cipal Articles of the Creed of Christendom. By the 


Rev. W. Kinkvs, LL.B 
“Temperate and well-reasoned..... Students of 
Theology will find this volume very worthy of perusal.” 
—Spectalor 
“ The essays are clever. and often give noble 
views of Christian truth.”"—Clerical Journal 
Price 3s. 6d., post 8vo., cloth. 


On the INSPIRATION of the SCRIP- 
TURES, showing the Testimony which they them- 
selves bear as to their own Inspiration. By James 
Srark, M.D., F.R.S.E. Author of “The West- 
minster Confession of F aith Critically Compared 
with the Holy Scripiures,” &e. 


vo. 





. Price 10s. 6d., post 8vo. cloth. 
The TUBINGEN SCHOOL and its 


ANTECEDENTS; a Review of the History and 
Present Condition of Modern Theology. By R. W. 





Mackay, M.A. Author of ‘* The Progress of the 
Intellect,” “A Sketch of the History of Christian- 
ity,” &e. 





Price 6s., post 8vo. cloth. 


The RELIGION of the UNIVERSE; 
with Consolatory Views of a Future State, and Sug- 
gestions on the most Beneficial Topics of Theologi- 
cal Instruction. By Roperr Feirowes, LL.D 
Third Edition, revised, with Additions from the 
Author's M.S., and a Preface by the Editor. 





trams and NorGare, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 


Win 
London ; 20 South Frederick street, Edinburgh. 


Garden, 





Price 6d. 
OMIN STUART MILL on LIBERTY. 
A Critique. By Joserm Parker, D.D, 
London: F. Prtman, 20 Paternoster row, 1. 


o 





Ready this day, cloth, price 23. 6d. 
HANDBOOK for the MAN of 


A BUSINESS, applicable to all Departments of 
Commercial Engagement. 


London: F. Prrman, 
| IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 
mena. By Leo H. Grinvoy. 
The Publisher begs to announce the issue of the 
Third Edition of the above popular Work in 12 Sixpenny 
Monthly Parts. 


20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Parts I. to X. now ready. 
The work can be had complete in cloth, price 6s. 6d. 
London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


E 


7 $ Journal, &c. 


‘The stories are mostly amusing, 
volume itself is as agree- 


254 pages, boards, price Is. 6d. 
ITS: a Collection of the Best Tales 
contributed to Temple Bar, Once a Week, Chim- 
By Lewis Hovucu, M.A. 
and written with 





both humour and verve. The 

able a companion as need be for a two or three hours’ 
journey in a railway carriage. It is sure to become 
popular, and its author will doubtless be encouraged to 
try e more his hand; should he do so, we wisu him 
eVery success, and more hits."—Sunday Times. 


Lond F, Prrmay, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


i: 








THE NEW BOOKS. 


Mudie’s Library (Liniti d). 

Smith and Son’s Library. 

The English and Foreign Library. 
Cawthorn and Hutt’s Library. . 
The Library Company (Limited). 
Booth’s United Libraries. 

Mitchell's Royal Library. 

Coome’s Library; and 

All other Libraries in Town and Country. 


GENERAL SUBJECTS. 
ROMANCE of LONDON: Strange 


Stories, Scenes, and Remarkable Persons of the 
Great Town. By Jonn Timps, F.S.A., Author of | 
“A Ceutury of Anecdot»,” &c, In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
SLs. 6d. on 
| 

| 

| 

} 





FRANCE UNDER LOUIS PHILIPPE. 

— 1Silto I8i7. By M. Guizor. In demy svo. 
GENERAL HISTORY of MUSIC. 
Translated from the German 
cor- 


A 
By Dr. Scuucrer. 
by Mrs. KRoperr Tubs. 
rected by the Author. 


ASTRONOMICAL GEOLOGY. 
G. M. Browne. In crown 8vo. 5s. 

The LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 
CANTERBURY. By Wavrer Fargunar Hook, 
D.D., Dean of Chichester. 8yvo., Vol. I. and Il. 15s. 
each ; Vols. IIL and IV., 30s. 


The HISTORY of the AMERICAN 
WAR, from its Commencement to the Conclusion 
of the Campaign iu 1563. By Lieut-Col. FLercn er, 
Scots Fusilier Guards. With numerous Vlans of | 
Battles. Vol. L., demy 8vo. 18s. 

ADAM and the ADAMITE; or, the 

Harmony of Scripture and Ethnology. By Dr. | 

M’Causianp, Awhor of “Sermons in Stones; or, | 

Scripture Confirmed by Geology.” In crown 8yo., | 

Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 

LADY’S WALKS in the SOUTH 

of FRANCE. By Many Eyre. Second Edition, 

crown 8vo., with an Illustration. 12s. 


NOVELS. 
The GUARDIAN. By Emilie Carlen, 


the celebrated Swedish Novelist. Translatel by 
Mrs. Busuby, In 3 vols. post 8yvo. 
LADY FLAVIA. By the Author of 


“Lord Lynn's Wife.” In 3 yols. post 8vo. 


Miss MARRYAT’S NEW NOVELS. 


1. TOO GOOD for HIM. 3 vols. 
2. LOVE'S CONFLICT. 3 vols. 


GOD’S PROVIDENCE HOUSE. By 
Mrs. G. Linnxus Banks. 3 vols. 

LATIMER’S LUCK. By the Author 
of “A Woman Against the World.” 3 vols. 

FAIRY ALICE: a Novel. By the 
Author of ** Never Forgotten” and “ Bella Donna.” 
2 vols. post 8vo. 

“ The most pleasant of Mr, Fitzgerald's works. Many 
readers will take a deep interest in golden-haired Fairy 
Alice.”"—Guardian. 

CHEAP EDITION of UNCLE SILAS. 
By J. 8. Le Faxv. In crown 8vo., with Two Ilus- 
trations, s. Forming the new volume of “ Bentley's 
Standard Novels.” At all booksellers. 

Ricwarp BENTLE) ‘ New Burlington street, Publisher 
in Or es Her Majesty. 


PEOPLE'S EDITION ofthe HISTORY of the COTTON- 
FAMINE. 


Carefully revised and 
In crown Svo. L0s. 6d. 


By R. 











Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8y»., 5s. 6d, 


fle HISTORY of the COTTON 
AMIN 


"AMID From the Fail of Sumter to the Pass- 

ing of the Public Works Act ; with a Postseript. By R. 
Arrnur ARNOLD, Resident Government Luspector of 
Public Works. 

“ Animated and interesting."—Daily Telegraph. 

‘S Will always remain a staudard book cf reference."— 
Standurd. 

“Mr. Arnold has done his work ably. 

“Mr. Arnold's style is pleasant and easy. 

“ Hlas all the interest of a romance.” —Athenxum. 
London : Saunpers, Or.ey, and Co., 6 3 Br rok street, Ww. 


"—Daily News 
"—Economist. 





HE LAND of ISRAEL; a Journal 
of Travels in Palestine. Uudertaken with special 
reference to its physicalcharacter. By H. B. Traisrram, 
M.A., F.L.S. 672 pages 8vo., handsomely bound in cloth | 
boards, with 2 Maps and 65 Lilustrations, price one | 
Guinea. 

London: Society for Proworimna 
LepGe. Sold at the Depositories:—77 
street, Lincoln's Inn Fields; 4 Royal Exchange; 
Piccadilly, and by all Booksellers. 


' 
Now ready. 


Great Queen 


Canisrian Know- | 
| 
48 | 





FOURTH THOUSAND. 

Complete in 2 vols., feap. 8vo. cloth, price 1s. 
MANUAL of BRITISH BUTTER- 
L FLIES and MOTHS. by H. T.Sratwros, F.L.S. 
This work contains descriptions of nearly 2,000 species, 
interspersed with observations ou oS ir A culia ities aud 
times of appearance, &c., and is illustrated with more 

than 200 woodcuts. 

Joun Van Voorst, 


Paternoster row. 


| 64 pages 4to., double columns, of 12,00) Volumes, fre 


148 Srranp, Avoust, 1865, 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN’S 
NEW LIST. 


ASUMMER in SKYE. By Alexander 
Sarrn, Author of a *' Life Dram” 2 vols. post 
8.0, los. (Now ready. 


IDYLS and LEGENDS of INVER- 

BURN. By Roperr Bucnanan. Feap. 8vo., price 5s. 

“ As far as my judgment goes, this is genuine poetry; 
very sweet and noble in its fecling, very true and simple 
inexpression. I think Wordsworth would have del: ghted 
in it, and recognized the writer as a younger brother. . 

- This is but saying, in other words, that Mr. Buchanan 
is ‘a tan of ss genius. "=—From Article on Robert 
‘ortnightly Review,’ 

“A volume of genuine poctry of distinguished merit.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 


UNDERTONES. By Robert Buchanan. 
See — “a revised and enlarged. Feap. Svo, 
price 5 

“The offs spring of a true poet's heart and brain, they 
are fall of imagination, fancy, thought, and f-eling; of 
subtle perception of beauty and harmonious expression.” 

—Daily News. 

* Poetry, and of a noble kind.”—Athenwum. 


The REGULAR SWISS ROUND. In 
Three Trips. By the Rev. Harry Jones. Small 
8vo., illustrated, 53. 

“We know of no book which, within so short a com- 
pass and in so agreeable a form, contains so much valu- 
able information for the in»xperienced tourist.”"—Patriot. 


A YEAR at the SHORE. A Com- 
panion Volume for Naturalists. By P. H. Gossr, 
F.R.S. With thirty-six coloured Illustrations by 
the Author. 

‘*A delicious book deliciously illustrated."—JUustrated 

London News. 

“As a handbook to the sea shore, this new book of 

Mr. Gosse’s will now be the most frequently asked 

for.”"—Publishers’ Circular. 


HENRY HOLBEACH, Student in 
Life and Philosophy. A Narrative aud a Discus- 
sion. With Letters to 

Mr. Matthew Arnold 

Mr. Alexander Bain 

Mr. Thomas Carlyle 

Mr. Arthur Helps 

Mr. G. H. Lewes 





Rev. H. Mansel 

Rev. F. 1). Maurice 

Mr. J. 8. Mill 

Dr. J. H. Newman 
| Aud Others. 

2 vols. post 8vo., Lis. 

**We much recommend these essays."—— Westminster 
Review. 

“To a certain class of thoughtful, sensitive minds, 
this work will have a peculiar charm. ‘Those who real 
these volumes in a sympathetic mood will be charmed 
with the author's personality, and will notice many @ 
wise and delicate thought felicitously exp:essed.’ 


Fortnijhtly Review. 
POEMS. By Henry Alford, D.D., 
Inl 


Dean of Canterbury. New Revised Ed.tion, 


vol. feap. Svo. 5s. 
VOLUME V. of the COLLECTED 
WRIVINGS of EDWARD IRVING, Completing Ue 


Work. Demy 8vo., 12s. 


The COLLECTED WRITINGS of 
EDWARDIRVING. Edited by his Nephew, the Rev. 


G. Caniy_e, M.A. 5 vols. demy 8vo., cloth, price. 
£3. 
“is writings read like a prolonged and ideal 
biography. "—Saturday Review. 


“The greatest preacher the world has scen sin 
Apostolic times.’ —Llackwood s Magazine. 
* We have had in this century no lack of the highest 


| eloquence, whether spoken or written, but assuredly no 


man’s eloquence in our century has surpasse! that of 
Kdward Irving, and, what is very rare, it is eloquence 
that will bear to be read; it is not less potent antl 
seductive on the priuted page than when it fell on 
listening ears.’"—Times, 





ALEXANDER Srranman, 143 Strand. 


On » ket Sigtendien r, imperial Lémo, cloth, 826 pp., Ls. Gd. 
THE STUDENT'S 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 





ETYMOLOGICAL, PRORSUNERS, and EXPLA. 
NATORY. 

Prepared specially fur the Use of Colleges and Advanced 
Schools. 


By Joun Oattvie, LL.D., 
Editor of “The Imperial” and “The Comprehensive 
Dictio naries 
Illustrated by about 300 Engravings on Wood. 
*,* A detailed Prospectus, with Specimen pages, may be 
* nad free by post, on application to the Publishers. 
44 Paternoster row 


London; Biackie and Son, 


BOL )KBUYER’ S CATALOGUE of 
VALUABLE BOOKS, in all classes of Literature, 
» fur 
4 Stumps. 

MANCHESTER —Whatton and Hibbert Ware's Com- 


plete History of the Foundations in Manchester, Christ's 
and ree Grammar 5e.0>1, 
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ORDER FROM THE LIBRARIES. 
MR. PALGRAVE’S BOOK OF TRAVEL. 


* Mr. Palgrave has indeed given a new world to Europe.” —PALt Mati GAZETTE, 


Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, price 28s. 


A NARRATIVE OF A YEAR’S JOURNEY THROUGH 
CENTRAL AND EASTERN ARABIA, 1862-3. 


By WILLIAM GIFFORD PALGRAVE, 
Late of the Eighth Regiment Bombay N.I. 


*¢ This work is a model of what its class should be ; the style restrained, the narrative clear; 
telling us all we wish to know of the country and the people visited. He has not only written 
one of the best books on the Arabs, and the best book on Arabia, but he has done so ina 
manner that must command the respect no less than the admiration of his fellow-countrymen.” 
—FortniGutTLy REvIEw. 

** This is incomparably the best book of travels, and we are inclined to add, the best book of 
any kind produced this year.” —SPECTATOR. 
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NEW NOVEL by LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 


Immediately, in 3 vols. post Svo. 


CONSTANCE SHERWOOD: a Novel. 
By Lady GEORGIANA FULLERTON, 
Author of “Too Strange Not to be True,” “ Ladybird,” &e. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 








Ready this day, feap. 8vo., clearly printed on good paper, and neatly bound in green cloth, gilt 
lettered, price 5s. 


A COLLECTION of ODES, SONGS, and SUORT POEMS, entitled 


SONGS AND POEMS. 


By JAMES NETHERBY. 
London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, 158 Fleet Street, and 107 Dorset Street, Salisbury Square. 








This day is published, in feap, 8vo., price 5s. 


ETONIANA, Ancient and Modern. 
BEING NOTES OF THE HISTORY AND TRADITIONS OF ETON COLLEGE. 
Originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine. 
Revised and Augmented. 
W. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








Just published, price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


SKETCHES FROM CAMBRIDGE. 





By A DON. 
Reprinted from the Pall Mall Gazette. 
CONTENTS. 7 
Chap. 1. INTRODUCTORY. Chap. 7. VARIOUS. 
» 2. The ROWING MAN. » 8 DONS. 
, 3% ATHLETIC SPORTS. » 9 TUITION. 
» 4 MATHEMATICS. » 10. COLLEGE TUTORS. 
, 5 READING MEN. "11, HEADS of HOUSES. 
6. The UNION. 12, CONCLUSION. 


MACMILLAN and CO., 16 Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 





MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX & LAYETTES. 


CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, 
combining Parisian taste with the excellency and durability of material for which their 
House has been noted for upwards of 70 years. 

CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE (by appointment to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales), 
11 Wigmore Street, London, W. 








WILLCOX AND GIBBS 
NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CIIEAP. 
THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 
Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions gratis. All Machines warranted. 
Illustrated Price-lists gratis and post-free, Inspection invited: Price from £8, 


CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





NEW BOOKS. 
MACMILLAN AND Co. 


Shortly will be published. 
An ATTEMPT to ASCERTAIN the 
STATE of CHAUCER'S WORKS as 
THEY WERE LEFT at his DEATH. With some 
Notices of their Subsequent History. Sy Henry 
Brapsnaw, of King’s College, and the University 
Libiary, Cambridge. 








Shortly will be published, royal feap. Svo., uniform with 
“ Arnold Essays.” 
ESSAYS on ART. By Francis Turner 
PaLorave, late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxtord. 
Mulready—Dyce—Holman IHunt!— Herbert—Poetry 
Prose, and Sensatioualism in Art—Sculpture in England 
—The Albert Cross, &. 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

ESSAYS in CRITICISM. By Matthew 
Annonp, Professor of Poetry in the University of 
Oxford. 

Professor MASSON’S NEW BOOK. 
8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


RECENT BRITISH PHILOSOPHY: 
a@ Review with Criticisms, including some Com- 
ments on Mr. Mili’s Auswer to Sir William Hawil- 
ton. By Davip Masson. 








NEW BOOK for TOURISTS. 
The SCENERY and GEOLOGY of SCOTLAND, 
Crown Svo. cloth, 10s, 6d. 

WITH a NEW GEOLOGICAL MAP of SCOTLAND- 
By Sir Roderick I. Murchison and A. Geikie. 
The SCENERY of SCOTLAND 
in CONNECTION with its PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. 

By ARCHIBALD GEIKie. With Illustrations, 





Crown 8yo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


The LIFE of JOHN CLARE. By 
FREDERICK Martin. Wiib a Vignette Portrait. 
“One of the most interesting biographies we have 
read for many years. The biography of Clare should ba 
& permanent addition to English literature.”"—Spectator. 
“It is a thrilling piece of biography, absorbing the 
reader's a‘tention from first to last."—Morning Star. 
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LETTERS from EGYPT, 1863-65. 
7 ae Durr-GorDon. Crown 8vo. eloth, price 
8s. 6d. 

“It is the freshest, truest, newest, most enticing, most 
captivating book which it has been our pleasant lot to 
welcome."’—Morning Post. 

“Written in a singularly captivating and vigorous 
English style. They possess the rare virtue of enabling 
the reader to realize the position of the writer and the 
true aspect of the people.” —Ldinburgh Review. 

BOOKS by G. 0. TREVELYAN, M.P. for TYNE- 
MOUTH. 
1.CAWNPORE. Illustrated with a 
Plan of Cawnpore, and Two Engravings, from 
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Crown 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

“No fiction of the imagination has ever surpassed, or 
perhaps equalled, the intense saduess of the story of 
Cawnpore."—Guardian. 


2. THE COMPETITION WALLAH. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 9s. 


Macmi.uan and Co., London. 





BOOKS by THOMAS HUGHES, M.P. for LAMBETH 
PEOPLE'S EDITION. 
Small 8vo., price 2s. 

TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL-DAYS. By 
AN OLD BOY. Also, feap. 8Vo., cloth, price os. 
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New Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. By the 
Author of “ Tom Brown's School-Deys.” 

Eighth Thousand, imperial 16mo., 8s. 6d. 

SCOURING of the WHITE HORSE. 
By the Author of “Tom Brown's School-Days.’” 
Illustrated by Doyle. 


MacMituan and Co., London. 





MANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


By Henry Fawcert, M.P. for Brighton, and Professor 
of Political Economy in the University of Cambridge. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo., cloth, 123. 


MANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 





For MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT. 
Second Annual Publication. 
Crown 8vo., strongly bound in cloth, 10s. 6d. 


The STATESMAN'S YEAR-BOOK. A 
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